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MR. THACKERAY ON “HUMOR & CHARITY.” 


oy VERY ee omy wel a 
night at the Marylebone Literary Institu- 
fio, te hear Mr. Thackeray pe ced lecture 
bearing this title. The subject had a special 
ropriateness, for Mr. Thackeray lectured 
for the benefit of a distressed man of letters. 
Before sketching his discourse, it may be pre- 
mised that it was received throughout with the 
highest attention and satisfaction ; nor is this 
to be wondered at; for while it professed to 
treat of “ Humor and Charity,” it was full of 
both. Mr. Thackeray, it seems, during his 
American tour, lent his literary services to the 
support of a charitable institution, on which oc- 
casion he dealt with a question which had of old 
d his attention, viz. what support is 
given to the cause of charity by the influence 
of the humorists of literature ? Such likewise 
was his topic on Thursday night, and the mode 
of handling it was appropriate. He passed in 
review many of the most-famous and best- 
known humorous writers of England, and dis- 
coursed on the degree in which each of them 
has aided the general cause of philanthropy — 
the diffusion of kindly sentiment and feel- 
ing po mankind. Apropos of Steele, Ad- 
dison, and the “ Spectator,” the audience were 
treated to a personal reminiscence of America 
—a country where kindness, and courtesy, 
and good-nature, as he told us, were in no- 
thing more conspicuous (though you meet them 
constantly) than in the gallant attention every- 
where shown to women. Dandy and clown 
alike yielded place to a woman in omnibus or 
railway car. Sir Roger de Coverley would 
have loved this true evidence of the feeling of 
the gentleman. It would have so pleased Steele 
that he would have taken the gentle dandy or 
clown to the nearest tavern, and treated ‘him 
to a bottle — possibly to six bottles. “Idon’t 
mean,” added Thackeray, “to set down the 
last five bottles to Dick Steele’s good works. 
They would be very decidedly works of su- 
pe tion.” Steele was the founder of the 
school of sentimental humor. Before his time, 
people thought feeling an affair only for blank 
verse. He made classic the joys and sorrows 
of all mankind. To him, and Addison, and 
their literature, the cause of charity owed an 
Immense debt. Everybody could enjoy the 
“Spectator.” In it was preserved the image 
of that age with its extinct manners, the fine 
gentleman who had away, and all the 
playfulness and gayety and wit which belon 
to its clever men. Mr. Thackeray’s high 
opinion of Addison no reader needs to be re- 
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minded. He again, also, emphatically noted 
the manly qualities and deep geniality of great, 
kind, wise, erring Fielding. “An allusion to his 
“ Jonathan Wild” led to some valuable obser- 
vations on the innocent ignorance with which 
simple people read humorists without — 
into their objects —as children read “ Gull 
ver” for the story. Some were shocked at 
“ Jonathan Wild,” who did not see, below, the 
comic mask which the satirist necessarily wears. 
An excursion was now made by Mr. Thackeray 
into the subject of cheap comic works — of the 
humorous amusements of the populace. He 
noted here (in evidence of the natutal ten- 
dency of comic writing to be in favor of the 
weak against the strong) that in all popular 
plays and stories the giant bully is thrashed by 
the little fellow. And here he convulsed the 
audience with some charming raillery of the 
“ Mysteries of the Court of London,” which 
enco that popular sentiment in its own 
way. Some years since he bought that work, 
and found our late Monarch, poor George the 
Fourth, employed in the most infamous desi 
against the wives of the tradesmen of his re 
Some years passed. He (Mr. Thackeray) 
bought a current part of that work again: and 
here was the Monarch still occupied in his ne- 
farious employment. In the [yee yoo 
there was always a “minion of wealth,” who 
swaggered about with a halfpenny cane, and 
was engaged in attempting to wrong a daugh- 
ter of the people — the attempt always result- 
ing in the exit by the window of the designing 
miscreant, at the hands of a virtuous youn 
blacksmith. No part of the lecture excited 
more hilarity than this — in which the object 
of the lecturer's satire was easily and pleasant- 
ly exposed. The fun, throughout, was subser- 
vient to the cause of -nature, however ; 
and when the lecturer sought, in the eminent 
writers of our own times, for further illustra- 
tions of his leading idea— that comic litera- 
ture aids the sentiment of kindness — 
the cordial warmth with which he praised his 
contemporaries, and especially Mr. Dickens, 
excited much enthusiasm. The latter part of 
the lecture included a notice of Lamb. And 
Mr. Thackeray did not omit to allude to those 
who charged him with taking a dark view of 
life ; observing emphatically, that he must 
write what he thought the truth; that to do 
else were to commit treason against his con- 
science and against that Power which had been 
leased to place him in the calling which he 
lowed. The extracts chosen by Mr. Thack- 
eray (including Lamb’s “ Captain Jackson ”) 
were felicitous ; and from first to last we ob- 
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served that his essay was heard with pleasure 
— dashed sometimes by a deeper emotion. He 
concluded by announcing that either Mr. Ja- 
cob Bell or himself would be glad to receive 
assistance in the cause to aid which he had 
now been addressing them. — “ Daily News.” 


From The Spectator. 

Mr. Thackeray’s first pablic appearance for 
the season was made on Thursday, at the Ma- 

lebone Literary Institution; where he de- 
livered a lecture on “Humor and Charity,” 
which was intimated to be for the benefit of a 
fellow author. 

On one occasion, Mr. Thackeray had been 
asked, he said, to repeat one of his lectures at 
New York. He did a new one instead. Mr. 
Bell and others had requested him to lecture 
at this Institution. An occasion presented it- 
felf concerning a gentleman of the highest lite- 
rary talents, and he would give the New-York 
lecture again. 

Humorous writers are our week-day preach- 
ers. Have they not done much in the cause of 
chanty ? Are people happier or better after 
reading Goldsmith, Addison Fieldin , Dickens ? 
Mr. Thackeray hopes they are. ve of the 
human species is a vague kind of virtue, elo- 
quent in written a —a virtue of 
which M. Tartuffe and the Rev. Mr. Chadband 
are capable. He does not say that the literary 
man resembles these ; on the contrary, the hu- 
morous writer is pretty sure to be of a sympa- 
thetic nature. Yet there is no sacrifice in 
ing benevolent in print, and an author may be 
no better than another man ; but we may give 
him credit for the good he is the means of do- 
ing. Mr. Thackeray had elsewhere defined 
humor to be wit and love. A man cannot al- 
ways be gushing over with affection : a father 
is not always hugging his children, nor a lover 
squeezing his mistress’s hand. Affection is not 
a spasm, but a life. So with a-loving humor. 
When Sterne sentimentalizes over a carriage 
in a court-yard, or stands snivelling over a 
donkey — “ Away, thou drivelling quack !” is 
the lecturer’s adjuration. Tears are a some- 
thing sacred. But let him tell us of Lefévre’s 
illness and Uncle Toby’s charity, and we thank 
him for genuine feeling.’ Swift, Mr. Thackeray 
does not love ; and he thanks God for it — 
he revolts from the man who placards himself 
the hater of his kind. Congreve, Gay, Prior, 
Addison, Steele, and Fielding, then passed in 
succession under the lecturer’s review; and, 
among writers of the last generation, Lamb, 
from whom he read an extract, and James and 
Horace Smith. One is justified in claiming 
empathy for the good these men have done. 

nited to song, humor can work wonders : as 


Béranger or Burns on rough hard Frenchmen 
or Scotchmen. Humor is intensely provoca- 
tive of tears and sympathy. A Nigger street- 
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ballad had “ moistened these spectacles in the 
most unexpected manner.” It was buta 

bond with a black face and a banjo, yet he had 
done more than ever so many a high-sounding 
tragedy. Such things can set the whole heart 
es with happy pity. 

On the subject of modern popular humor, 
which Mr. Thackeray designated as always kind 
and chivalrous, he descanted at large; com- 
ing, after some cheap novels and penny-thea- 
tricals, to Thomas Hood, — greater than any 
save the great Swift. His “ Bridge of Sighs” 
no one can read without tenderness; and Mr. 
Thackeray, who only saw him once, is glad to 
think that he said something in print of that 
poem, otherwise almost unnoticed, which 
pleased the poet on his deathbed. Then there 
is Punch, which has for years been pouring out 
jokes, good and bad, in a spirit of kind com- 

nionship ; in whose pages every one has 
fete touched with the “ Story of a Feather,” 
and amused with “ Mrs. Caudle ;” and where 
Leech, Doyle, and Tenniel, have been public 
benefactors. “ Another writer” has contrib- 
uted to that paper, who has been accused of 
looking at human nature in only a very black 
light : from a sketch written by that blear- 
eyed satirist — named “ The Curate’s Walk,” 
and recognizable at every sentence to all by 
its exquisite style, to some no less by the genu- 
ine heart at the core of it, Mr. Thackeray read 
an extract. Again, not only does Dickens’s 
unrivalled pen summon more readers than ever, 
but there is a party for “ Soapy Sponge an- 
other for “ Harry Lorrequer, a Jerrold party 
-——and let us hope a “ Vanity-Fair ” party al- 
so, though the Leading Journal does think its 
author a very dreadful person. Thus, indeed, 
say all but one ; and yet the author cannot 
speak otherwise than he does, without treason. 
Dickens has conferred a vast benefit upon us. 
We are the better for knowing some of his 
characters; and the lecturer is acquainted with 
two readers of him who prefer his books to all 
the dismal preachments of their own father. 
Quarrel we may at his art; but we must won- 
der at his genius, which he holds as a commis- 
sion direct from the Divine Beneficence: 

So, with the earnest voice and genial manli- 
ness of presence which refute the misconcep- 
tions of the closet reader, spoke Mr. Thacke- 
ray ; touching, with a rapid and masterly hand, 
members of that oe gd among whose lords 
and kings himself ranks. 





A NEWSPAPER in Chinese and English was 
started at St. Francisco on the 1st January last. 
It is called the Oriental, or Tung-Ngai-San-Lak ; 
and is published under the auspices of an Eng- 
lish Missionary Society, for the purpose of con- 
verting the Chinese in California to Christianity. 
The Chinese editor is one Lee-Kan, who was 
converted to Christianity at Hongkong. 
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From The Press. 
“CONDUCT OF THE WAR.” 


Tue pamphlet published at Brussels under 
the title of “De la Conduite de la Guerre 
d@’Orient ” has excited, as it was calculated to 
do, an unusual sensation both in France and 
in this country. It is attributed to the “ in- 
spiration ” of the Prince Napoleon. Circum- 
stances are narrated in it which could 
have been known only to the Prince Napole- 
on, but, on the other hand, errors are stated, 
regarding the operations of the armies in the 
Crimea, such as Prince Napoleon himself 
never could have fallen into: for example, it 
is stated that the victory of Alma was influenc- 
ed by “ une charge brillante de la cavalerie du 
major général comte du Lucan.” Such errors 
may Sway J be intentional, to divert suspi- 
cion from the real author, but it is more prob- 
able. that they result from the ignorance of 
the writer to whom Prince Napoleon intrusted 
his notes. We have heard the authorship of 
the pamphlet attributed to M. Charras, one 
of the Red party, in exile at Brussels. Apart 
from its blunders in detail, which the French 
care little for, the memoir is extremely well 
written—the views are clear and broad—the 
language is precise—the tone authoritative— 
the knowledge to all appearance personal— 
and the criticism fearless. The composition 


manifests ability of a much higher order than 


the world has yet given the Prince Napoleon 
credit for possessing. 

The aim is to show, first, that the Emperor 
Napoleon committed a great mistake in court- 
ing an alliance with the Court of Austria rath- 
er than with the oppressed nationalities of 
Europe ; and, pout , that the expedition 
to the Crimea was from first to last a gigantic 
error. Throughout the gr: 100 England is 
represented as implicitly following, both as 

her Government and her commanders, 
the lead of France. When the Russians cross- 
ed the Pruth, Louis Napoleon, it is said, had 
“decided on war,” and the English alliance 
was proffered him “with eagerness.” The 
last sentence in the memoir is that “ the Em- 
peror (of France) has but to make a sign, to 
express a wish. England, inwardly worked 
upon by this young, new, and irresistible 
power, will follow it to the end of the 
world.” 

The memoir commences with a rapid notice 
of the increased power given to the Emperor 
Nicholas-by the continental convulsions of 
1848. He watched the revolution, fearing to 
give it aliment by interference, till, when it was 
recoiling, he struck its death-blow in Hungary. 
He had then arrived at the height of his power 
and glory. ‘The first shock of the coup d’état 
of the 2nd of December conferred on him ir- 
resistible power ; but as the Government of 
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France became strengthened, the two empires 
were brought face to face. It was on the 
question of the Holy Places that their preten- 
sions met. The Emperor Napoleon, by time- 
ly retraction, withdrew from an untenable 
position, throwing the blame on his ambassa- 
dor. The Emperor Nicholas believes the mo- 
ment favorable for securing a step in advance. 
Hence Prince Menschikoff’s insolent mission, 
and his abrupt withdrawal from Constantino- 
ple. The Emperor of France comprehended 
the situation. He rivetted the English alli- 
ance, and then offered a firm front to Rus- 
sia :— 


In spite of the hesitation of his Ministers, who 
did not well understand the question, and did not’ 
divine the motive of the Czar, Napolcon from 
this time had decided upon war. He knew that 
by war he should give an outlet to Frerich activi- 
ty, restrained by the coup @état; that it would 
afford a glorious occupation to the army, com- 
promised by the civil’ war. He thus fulfilled a 
duty to himself, and at the same time to the great 
name he bore. In fact, he took in the face of: 
Europe an admirable position, by advancing to’ 
the defence of the independence of a weaker state, 
against the avidity and ambition of a powerful’ 
and redoubtable empire. 


It is intimated that up to this point the Em- 
peror Napoleon acted with great sagacity, but 
that he lost his cireumspection and prudence 
from the moment when he suffered himself to 
be entangled in the intrigues of the Court of 
Vienna, and to wait and waiver with the hope 
of-concluding an Austrian alliance :— 


It was the hope of securing the alliance of 
Austria, after having secured that of England— 
it wus the desire of forming a coalition of Sove- 
reigns against the Czar, instead of forming a coa- 
lition of peoples against despotism—which mis- 
led that anfel and circumspect policy, and which 
destroyed in one single campaign the forces of 
the Western powers. Austria could not but bea 
hindrance, and her alliance an insurmountable 
obstacle. 


Hence it is said the delay in the active pros- 
ecution of the war. Louis Napoleon had fore- 
seen war for months past; he had prepared 
for it; but the formal declaration was delay- 
ed until the 27th of March :— 


This delay gives a justification for the charges 
which, at that juncture, were brought against the 
Imperial Government. It is proved that the Em- 
peror then attached himself to the chimera of an 
Austrian alliance as a sheet-anchor. The posi- 
tion was good, and he spoilt it. He compromis- 
ed, of his own free will, the influence which he 
would have derived from the moral and material 
forces he had brought, from the strength which 
he had gathered around himself, and around the 
cause of the Sultan. He became absorbed in the 
conferences of Vienna; he watched the progress 
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with sterile attention; he passed his time in al- 
tering the phrases of protocols, in punctuating 
memoranda, and exercising his ingenuity in 
weaving that tangled mesh out of which he flat- 
tered himself that neither Austria nor Prussia 
could extricate themselves. .o + aa 
blind obstinacy, we must say, ——_ apparent- 
ly upon irae motives. The principal mo- 
tive was his overwhelming desire to utterly break 
away that litle of parvenu which he himself, in a 
moment of happy audacity, had adopted, and to 
place himself on an equal footing with the an- 
cient dynasties, and in the diplomatic councils 
of Europe. As regards his second motive, he 
entertained extreme ideas of order and of conser- 
vatism. He vowed an unfounded hatred to de- 
mocracy; he had sworn against revolutionary 
action, a war in which he had thrown away the 
scabbard. For these reasons, the awakening of 
the nationalities which the three Sovereigns of 
the North had conquered without extinguishing 
—that awakening which must be revolution, 
which was insurrection in Hungary, in Italy, in 
Poland, could only be supported upon democratic 
principles, and upon this ground he condemned 
all such movements with the same vigor and the 
same resolution as if it had been a Parisian 
movement destined to precipitate him from the 
throne. 


Then follows a paragraph which shows the 


inspiring mind of the memoir :— 


* Need we say that it would be easy to name many 
members of the a family who are far from 
ese 


participating in Absolutist principles—senti- 

ments which must every day widen a breach be- 

tween the Napoleonic dynasty and the deeply-founded 

instincts of the French ? But this is not the 

moment to agitate and debate questions which 

oad future will infallibly place in their true 
ght. 


It will be a question much pondered in Eng- 
land, though not mooted in this memoir, how 
far the delay of Louis Napoleon and his ne 
tiations with the Court of Vienna were inflo- 
enced by the persuasions of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. From the commencement of 
this dispute Lord Aberdeen feared to take a 
decided part. He brought forward Austria 
to counterbalance France. Even when our 
forces were encamped at Varna he still trust- 
ed in Austrian mediation. He had no inten- 
tion of prosecuting the war in earnest, and the 
fatal result of his weak or treacherous policy 
has been the destruction of our army. 

The disorder of the French army at Varna 
is described as having been extreme, and it is 
hinted that the great fire at Varna was due to 
the guilt of officials who thus thought to con- 
ceal the extent of their peculations. 

The treaty of the 20th of June, 1854, by 
which Austria entered into ion of the 
principalities, must be in the recollection of 
all our readers. Fora long time people in 
England failed to comprehend the object of 
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that treaty. They regarded it only as some 
new unmeaning movement in dip ‘ 
They could not believe that it was intended 
to facilitate the quiet and undisturbed evacua- 
tion of the Danubian provinces by Russia and 
their er pee by Austria, while the latter 
wer still retained her ambiguous attitude. 
is treaty is referred by the memoir solely 
to the desire of the Emperor Napoleon to get 
his dinasty recognized by Austria; but a no- 
ble tribute is paid to the general character of 
British policy in an emphatic passage :— 


, From the moment the English uniform blend- 
ed in our ranks, the moderation and justice of 
our cause became incontestable, even to the most 
prejudiced. 


From this fatal treaty of June 20th the 
author supposes that all the disasters arose 
“ which have occurred to the arms of France 
and England in the generous struggle in 
which they were engaged against Russia.” 
The effect on the army is described as having 
been most unfavorable :— 


The grief which the notification of the treaty 
of the 20th June caused among the generals and 
superior officers of the army is inexpressible. 
Prince Napoleon manifested extreme indignation 
at it. In a familiar conversation with a friend 
of his, a colonel of one of the regiments of his 
division, who afterwards had a difference with 
the marshal, General Bosquet uttered the word 
treason. General Canrobert himself, who fol- 
lowed the system of courteous trimming, cxpres- 
sed his displeasure at it. The Turks could not 
comprehend it. The English kept silent, instead 
of giving expression to their opinion, as is their 
usual custom. 


The subsequent stay of the army at Varna 
angered the soldiery, and caused a great mor- 
tality among them :— 


From the 20th of June to the 20th of August, 
two full months elapsed, during which nostalgia, 
typhus fever, and cholera came to assail and de- 
cimate the allied troops. They presented a most 
lamentable spectacle. The hospitals were bein 
filled every day ; death ravaged our ranks, whi 
insubordination, very easy to conceive under such 
circumstances, had already demoralized. Clamors 
were raised from every mouth, seditious cries 
were heard among several battalions, the names 
of certain exiled generals were brought to recol- 
lection by the soldiers. 


It was in July that Marshal St. Arnaud re- 
ceived orders to undertake the expedition 
against Sebastopol. ‘The whole plan and de- 
sign of the invasion is here referred to the 
Emperor Napoleon :— 


It was ‘in the private apartment at the Tuile- 
ries that the idea of that expedition originated ; 
it was conceived in solitude. The Emperor, bent 
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over a map, and with eye intent, and a compass 
in his hand, spent long hours in elaborating the 
plan, and he sent it to Constantinople entirely 
written with his own hand, and without having 

reviously communicated it to anybody. The 
Em ror distrusted the observations which Mar- 
shal Vaillant would not have failed to prof- 
fer, and which he would have impatiently listen- 
ed to. 


In England, it is said, the conception was 
received with the greatest delight :— 


The venerable Lord Aberdeen, whose utter 
‘want of foresight reminds us so much of M. de 
Kaunitz, was enchanted with the boldness of the 
conception; the excellent Duke of Newcastle 
smiled beforehand at the infallible success of 
the allied armies; Lord Palmerston had but one 
fear—that of not being able to prove to the 
Emperor with what eagerness England accept- 
ed his plans, and how much she admired his 
genius. 


The Marshal St. Arnaud displayed, it is as- 
serted, “ une activité fabuleuse” in carrying 
out the design. For the first time, we have 
here what appears to be a trustworthy account 
of the celebrated council of war at Varna :— 


The council of war assembled at Varna in the 
beginning of the month of August—the 10th, if 
our memory serves us. Marshal de Saint Arnaud 

resided. ' He had previously made Prince Napo- 

m and Generals Canrobert and Bosquet ac- 
quainted with the plan agreed upon between him 
and the Emperor; it was the plan elaborated by 
Napoleon III. himself. It was dated from Biar- 
ritz ; for it was from that place that, at that crit- 
ical period, Napoleon III. sent his orders and 
dated his proclamations. 

The marshal communicated to the council the 
idea of the expedition. os, ee bee 

All eyes were turned towards General Raglan. 
His forehead bore the impress of care, and his 
face expressed for a few minutes previous all the 
indecision of his mind. 

Lord Raglan put forth as an objection the 
want of knowledge respecting the Russian forces, 
and respecting the state of the place on the land 
side. The maps afforded no indication. The 
roads, rivers, and natural obstacles were un- 
known. It was a disadvantageous battle-field. 
The English general specially remonstrated, on 
the score that the army was in want of cavalry, 
whilst the Russians were very well provided with 
excellent horses. That was not war on equal 
terms. 

Vice-Admiral Hamelin treated the matter with 
more animus. According to his opinion the ex- 
= undertaken under such circumstances, 

ked very much like an adventure. 


til erine 7) ote Prince Napoleon then spoke for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. We must state 
here that he expressed at the same time his opin- 
ion, and that of General Bosquet and the Duke 
of Cambridge, whom he had seen the day be- 

, and with whom he had consulted and 
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The prince disapproved of the pete in its 
principle,-in its execution, in an absolute man- 
ner. The Emperor’s authority was, doubtless. 
very great in the matter; but the Emperor, at 
Biarritz, was not in a position to understand the 
practical difficulties of the enterprise. 405 0 

Marshal Saint Arnaud was very sharp in his 
reply to Prince Napoleon, and made a few cut- 
ting allusions to his ideas and to his well-known 
connections. The prince interrupted him to tell 
him that he chose as he thought proper his per- 
sonal friends; and that, as to his ideas, he de- 
rived them from his sympathy with the interests 
of France and from the national tradition of the 
first empire. No one had a right to sit in judg- 
ment upon them but himself. . . . .°. . . 
Notwithstanding these judicious objections, Lord 
Raglan wound up by giving an affirmative vote ; 
General Bosquet did the same. This was a 
grave error. The four non-contents who remain- 
ed were Admiral Hamelin, Admiral Dundas, 
a Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Napo- 
eon. 


The subsequent events of the campaign are 
too well known to need recapitulation here. 
After Alma, when the decision was taken that 
it would be imprudent to attempt to carry the 
fortress by a coup de main, the difficulties in 
which the allies were placed became obvi- 
ous :— 


If the hand of a man becomes entangled in a 
piece of machinery, his entire body must follow 
—the radical vice of the expedition corrupted all 
its details. The principle was false, and the 
consequences must be fatal. The idea, conceiv- 
ed in Paris, without any practical action, was 
bad. The results it might have brought could 
not be good. From the 24th of September, the 
words of the Vice-Admiral Hamelin had become 
a fact, “We are sailing at all hazards for an ad- 
venture,” and the fruits of the Anglo-French 
bravery at the battle of the Alma were already 
lost. 


In noticing the exact reports conveyed to 
the Emperor after the bombardment had been 
attempted and failed, we have an explanation 
of the phrase, so much commented on at the 
time, “les avis timides :”— 


The Emperor was fully acquainted with the 
most minute particulars, and with every circum- 
stance and every detail which could possibly en- 
lighten him as to the actual position of affairs. 
He took no notice of these things—he smiled at 
these representations with a most deplorable 
mistrust—and one day he replied publicly to 
them by the phrase of “timid counsels,” which 
struck directly at Admiral Hamelin and Prince 
Napoleon, and indirectly at Marshal Vaillant, 
who more than once expressed his doubts, both 
to the Emperor and Prince Jerome, of the success 
of such an enterprise. 


It has not before that we recollect, been au- 
thoritatively stated that on the 5th of Novem- 
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ber—the day of Inkermann—had been posi 
- tively fixed on by the allies for the assault to 

take place, whatever might be the state of the 

breaches in the fortifications on that day. 
‘ Shall we refer the Russian attack to a know!l- 

edge of the design of the allied commanders, 
" or to pure accident ? 

After Inkermann, it is asserted that Lord 
Raglan saw but two courses—* to continue the 
siege and await reinforcements, or to re-em- 
bark—an extreme measure, but the principle 
of which was admitted by the two Govern- 

“ments at the starting of the expedition.”— 
General Canrobert opposed the re-embarca- 
‘ tion, and the siege was continued. But ac- 
cording to this authority, the total force of the 
allied army, with all the reinforcements it has 
received, does not exceed 64,000 fighting 
men, a powerful force, nevertheless, if we 
. consider the materials of which it is composed. 
The conclusion of the writer is remarkable :— 


The expedition is condemned; the first cam- 
paign has been disastrous. 

The Emperor knew the truth, the whole truth, 
as to the worth of Marshal Saint Arnaud—as to 
the merit of General Canrobert—as to the im- 
portance of the fortifications of Sebastopol—as 

to the dangers of an invasion of the Russian ter- 
ritory—as to the perils of every winter campaign 
in this country under the 45th as under the 
57th degree of latitude. It is for him. to ad- 
WHR 6m 5 ete 6-0 

The two Governments are fettered, and are 
therefore impotent: they will not obtain by their 

* present alliances, or by their alliances to come, 
the fruits which they expect—they will not drive 
Russia to a peace. 

The sum total of the losses to this time by the 
enemy, by diseases and cold, exceeds 45,000 
dead, and 30,000 more put hors-de-combat. They 
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know all this, and have already acknowledged 
it. 

The continuance of this state of things will 
loosen the cordiality of their alliance, and end by 
dissolving it: they will destroy each other. 

All the advantage of this war—so full of hope 
in the beginning, so burthened with happy chan- 
ces—will be for despotism, ever represented by 
the old Coalition. ' 

Prussia knows it; Austria, her fears: once 
calmed, will see it in her turn; and Russia will 
seize the opportunity to remind them, not in 
vain, of the past, 

The game is not lost; it can be recommenced 
upon another basis—upon new conditions, with 
better elements. 

The path followed up to the present time 
is wrong, and leads to an abyss: it must be al- 
tered. 

The expedition to the Crimea is a madness ; it 
must be given up. 


The remarks on the allied commanders 
give the oy Ngee that Lord Raglan is too 
formal for his post, and General Canrobert 
too limited in his views. General Bosquet is 
indicated as possessing military genius of the 
highest order. 

The fact of the publication of this pamphlet 
—of the enormous sale it has obtained—of its 
fearless tone—and of its important revelations 
—mark an epoch im the reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon. It would be vain to attempt the 
suppression of disclosures with which every 
political circle is now ringing. The censor- 
ship of the French press is Baffled, and the 
memoir of this “ Officier Général,” erroneous 
as it is in many particulars, and evidently 
published from most factious motives, may be 
destined to have some serious result on the 





political situation of France. 





Foxes AND FirEBRANDS.—One reason of the 
popularity of the simile of Foxes and Firebrands 
with old writers was, perhaps, that it contained 
a classical as well as Scripturalallusion. Ovid 
«thus relates the strange custom of tying fire- 
. brands to the tails of foxes, which prevailed 
among the early Romans: 
“ Whylome Fox was catch’d within his hole, 
A fox that often had their poultry stole: 
On Renard’s back, and fast to either side, 
Of hay and straw they little bundles tyed : 
Then did thereon some lighted matches lay, 
And let the burning creatures scour away. 
Through the cornfields swift flew the wafted 


flame 
Which bore destruction whereso'er it came. 
This ancient fact we ev'ry year revive, 
And custom’s law forbids the fox to lite. 
This feast demands we should that law fulfil, 
And as one perish’d, so they perish still.” 


The festival of April 18, was denominated 
Vulpium Combustio (the Firing of the Foxes) in 
the old Roman calendar, from this custom. 





The true secret of living at peace with all the 
world is to have a humble opinion of ourselves. 
True goodness is invariably accompanied by 
gentleness and humble-mindedness. Those peo- 
ple who are always “sticking on their dignity,” 
are continually losing friends and making 
enemies, and fostering a spirit of unhappiness in 
themselves. 


‘The meanest man may be useful to the 
greatest, dnd the most eminent stand in nced of 
the meanest : in a building, the highest and low- 
est stones add to their own mutual stability. 





Afflictions are God’s whetstones; they put & 
| new edge upon old’ principles. 
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From The Spectater. 
DR. ROYLE’S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA* 


Tue present war has had the effect of lessen- 
ing the supply and increasing the price of the 
raw materials for cordage and linen. If the in- 
terruption to Russian trade were more strenuous- 
ly carried out, it is likely that the supply would 
still further diminish, while the demand increas- 
ed. Besides string, cordage, and linens, the im- 
portant item of paper is closely connected with 
flax, and in a less degree with hemp ; and this is 
a subject of growing importance. The spread 
of education and the penny postage have vastly 
increased the demand for writing-papers. The 
extraordinary extension of business has in like 
manner induced a call for account-books and 
packing-papers ; and the paper of account-books 
is, or father ought to be, made wholly of linen 
rags. “Cheap literature,” and the increase of 
readers of every description of books ‘and news- 

rs, have operated still more largely on the 
emand for printing-papers.. Without reference 
to'the war, and before it began, the papermakers 
of Europe and America required more rags than 
the world could supply them with; and. the war 
has of course increased the difficulty. Hence the 
attention which for some time past has been 
turned to the discovery of:a substitute for rags, 
and the attempts now making to find vegetables 
with a nature fibrous enough to supersede the 
hemp and flax of Russia. 

To accomplish these objects, and at the same 

time to stimulate the industry and increase the 
roducts of India, is the leading purpose of Dr. 
yle’s book. It contains a brief exposition of 
the principles on which the fibrous plants and 
their uses depend, and notices an immense num- 
ber of Indian plants more or less available for 
textile purposes, for all the varieties of cordage, 
and for papermaking. These notices are brief 
or full according to the probable or actual avail- 
ability of the plants; for several are already in 
use, and indeed cultivated for exportation. The 
notices are accompanied by information of a bo- 
tanical, agricultural, and commercial character, 
as well as by accounts of experiments that have 
been tried at various times, chiefly under the pa- 
tronage of the East India Company. This in- 
formation is also varied by discussion or by ex- 
position, still keeping the main object in view— 
that of finding a substitute for Russian produce 
and benefiting British India. To take an ex- 
ample of Dr. Royle’s more general information. 
Hemp and flax are already extensively cultivat- 
ed; hemp with the object of supplying a strong 
dram, flax for the production of linseed and oil. 
These purposes involve a peculiar kind of culti- 
vation, which renders the plants nearly useless 
for manufacturing purposes. 
“The hemp plant being valued for its intoxicat- 
ing secretions, it has been found by the people 


* The Fibrous Plants of India fitted for Cordage, 
Clothing, and Paper. With an Account of the 
Cultivation and Preparation of -Flax, —0 and 
their Substitutes. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F. 
R. &., etc., etc. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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of India that these are best produced when the 
plants are freely exposed to light and air, and 
therefore they place them at distances of nine 
feet apart from each other. This exposure. to 


light, heat, and air, in a rich soil and brilliant 
climate, is so well suited to the plants, that they 
grow to a great size and throw out branches on 
all sides ; but the fibres, instead of being flexible 
and smeng, are Sand oS weeey and wna, 


“ Hence, to obviate this undue exposure of the 
plants to light and air, and to favor their shoot- 
ing upwards, and to prevent the formation of 
lateral branches, the seeds of both the hemp and 
the flax plant are sown thick in Europe; and the 
plants grown closer as the fibre is required to be 
finer. But the flax plant in India being cultivat- 
ed for its seed, is, on the contrary, either sown in 
lines on the outside of and as an edging to, or 
broadcast and intermixed with, other crops. The 
seeds are collected when they are fully ripe, or 
when the other crops have been harvested. The 
effect is, that the plants are checked in their up- 
ward growth, and attain a heigth of only a foot 
or of eighteen inches, have numerous lateral 
branches, and are loaded with seed-vessels ; each 
seed containing a larger portion of oil than is 
found in those grown in Europe ; but the fibre is 
short, brittle, and unfitted for the general pur- 
poses of flax.” 

Although the author has present to his mind 
the objections which practical men interpose 
against the use of a new material, and some diffi- 
culties of a nature not so obvious, still he has that 
sanguine disposition which is absolutely neces- 
sary to enforce upon the world any change in 
established modes. In some instances, perhaps, 
this mood of mind carries the Doctor too far. 
He seems occasionally to overlook or not to al- 
low sufficient weight to the difference between 
the possible as an experiment, and the practi- 
cable as a matter of trade. What a zealous and 
skilful man of science can do as an experi- 
ment, proves that the thing can be done. To be 
of practical utility, it must be capable of being 
done readily, steadily, and with the usual profit. 
Failure or irregularity on either of these points 
defeats the project. e have the authority of 
Cook as to the value of the New Zealand flax, 
Experience has confirmed his opinion : ropes and 
sails have been made of it ; it is used for various 
purposes in New Zealand and its waters. Con- 
siderable quantities of the article “were at one 
time imported, and a factory was established . by 
Captain Harris for their manufacture ; but the 
supply seems to have been irregular, and now to 
have fallen off rather than increased.” 

In this irregularity lies a great source of the 
difficulty. Indeed, where an article and its price 
are adapted to manufactures, irregularity is at 
bottom the real cause of failure in introducing 
new raw material. Besides the irritation of dis- 
appointment to manufacturer and customer, the 
machines and workmen are kept standing still, 
which diminishes profit: what cannot be depended 
upon ceases to be used. One source of irregu- 
larity is in the obstinacy of producers. They 
will not labor in an unaccustomed way, or upom 
a new crop; and Dr. Royle foresees a difficulty 
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in the aversion of the Indian cultivator to change 
—to do other than “as his father did before 
him.” Another source of irregularity is produc- 
tion not keeping pace with demand. An inex- 
haustible supply, which has been talked of in re- 
ference to a material for paper, is not very easily 
attainable. That which seems inexhaustible 


when running to waste, is quickly exhausted, 


when an effective demand springs up. In many 
places land itself is or was a drug: let coloniza- 
tion begin and spread, land quickly becomes of 
value and is appropriated. A century ago in 
Scotland, salmon was nearly worthless, the ordi- 
nary food of servants, and loosely speaking inex- 
haustible: when a town demand arose, the sup- 
ply was quickly limited, and the value enorm- 
ously increased. So it is with game; and so it 
is likely to turn out with certain spontaneous 
productions if brought into use. The Indian 
nettle and some other wild plants may be had 
for the gathering: if a regular demand could be 
created, and the natives induced to apply them- 
selves to the task of gathering and preparation, 
the natural crop would soon be exhausted ; and 
- then would arise the obstacle of irregular supply 
or enhanced price. 

It will aid the solution of this important prob- 
lem at least as regards paper, to observe the 
facts as they actually exist. The best materials 
for the best white papers—linen and cotton rags, 
and for the strongest packing-papers—refuse of 
hemp, are in reality waste. They have already 
done their work, and but for the paper-mill and 
afew other processes would be thrown away. 


That paper can be made from a great variety of 
substances, is well known ; but the question for 
consideration is, would it answer to cultivate and 


prepare substances solely for paper? If an 
plant or commodity exists which is already cul- 
tivated successfully, that would form the most 
available material, as being supplied at a sort of 
waste price, depending upon Semel, and not 
upon the cost of production. The plantain and 
banana seem the most completely to fall under 
this description. It is already cultivated, and in 
many countries—in fact it is the potato of the 
Tropics, and more: it is a substitute for bread, 
and can be made into meal; it supplies a dessert 
both of fruit and preserve; it is capable of fur- 
nishing a fibre for cordage, etc., and a material 
for ge 
“The plantain has been stated to abound in 
fibre ; indeed, almost every part of the plant may 
be said-to be available for this product. It is re- 
lated, that from the upper part of these spurious 
stems, spiral vessels may io pulled out in hand- 
fals, and are used as tinder in the West Indies. 
De Candolle has described them as consisting, in 
sa, of seven distinct fibres lying parallel, 
formed into bands; and La Chesnaye of upwards 
of twenty, arranged in a spiral manner. M. Mohl 
describes the secondary cell-membrane as divided 
into as many as twenty parallel spiral fibres. 


“As in the Manilla, so in the common plan- 
tain, the fibre is found to be coarse and strong in 
the outer layers of the sheathing footstalks, fine 
and silky in the interior, and of a middling qual- 
ity in the intermediate layers. This fibre is se- 
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parated by the natives of Dacca, for instance, 
and is used by them for making the string of the 
bow with which cotton is teazled (bowed.) Much 
of it is well adapted for cordage. Mr. Leycester, 
(v. supra,) when calling attention to the fibre of 
the Musa textilis grown in Calcutta, directed at- 
tention to the fibres of M. sapientum and of M. 
ornata, as fitted to answer as string for all gar- 
dening purposes. Mr. Crawford is of opinion 
that the common | age most probably afforded 
the Indian Islanders the principal material for 
their clothing, in the same way that the indige- 
nous species does‘in the Philippine Islands. The 
art of making cloth from these fibres seems also 
to have been known in Madagascar. There is 
no doubt that the large cultivated plantain of 
India contains a considerable quantity of strong 
fibre, in the same way that the common yellow 
plantain does in Jamaica. But it seems well 
worthy of inquiry, whether the wild and at pre- 
sent useless plantains, growing wee the foot of 
the Himalayas and on the Neilgherries, may 
not yield a stronger fibre than any of the culti- 
vated kinds.” : 

After entering further into the subject of the 
fibres and their preparation, Dr. Royle gives 
some estimate of cost. The fibres would vary 
from about £7 to £10 10s. per ton on the spot, 
that is the West Indies; to which freight would 
have to be added. 

“While half-stuff for papermakers might, at 
the same time, be produced from the refuse at 
about half that sum. 

“ As plantain fibre has not 1% as far as we 
have heard, been systematically prepared as an 
article of commerce, these calculations of cost 
are somewhat conjectural. But they are interest- 
ing, as showing, from the experiments which have 
been made, that large quantities of a valuable 
product may be obtained at a comparatively 
cheap rate ;.and this, from what is now a com- 
plete refuse—that is, the stem and leaves ; while 
the expenses of culture are paid for by the fruit. 
And the more so as the data are West Indian, 
where the prices of material and the wages of 
labor are much higher than in India. 

“ Specimens of plantain fibre, and a barrel of 
it for experimental purposes, were sent by two 
exhibitors from Demerara, also some from Porto 
Rico (v. ‘Illust. Cat.,’ p. 982); and it was stated 
that the fibre might be obtained in very — 
quantities from the plantain cultivation of the 
former colony. * * ee 

“ Of the value of the plantain fibre for paper- 
making, there can, I conceive be no doubt. Some 
paper, though unbleached, but excellent as far 
as substance and tenacity are concerned, was 
sent from India by Dr. Hunter, in 1851. In the 

ear 1846, Mr. May showed the author some 
beautifal specimens of note and letter paper made 
from plantain fibre. He was at that time anx- 
ious to establish a manufactory for plantain pa- 
per in Calcutta, but subsequently went to one of 
the British colonies in South America; and we 
have also noticed (p. 89) the fact of a gentleman 
having shown specimens of paper made from 
plantain fibre in Demerara. Mr. Routledge sub- 
sequently made some excellent paper, both of a 
tough and of a fine quality, from .the fibres of 


‘ 
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cies of Musa; sheets of which he has present- 
ed to the author, who has lately seen specimens 
of similar paper in the hands of Mr. Sharp. Be- 
sides which, cneetant: pegs has for some time 
been made from the refuse of or from worn-out 
Manilla rope. All which facts prove that an ex- 
cellent material for papermaking may be had in 
inexhaustible supplies, whenever those chiefly in- 
terested choose to take the necessary measures 
for securing such a supply.” 

The obstacles to the introduction of any new 
manufacture are great, not only from aversion to 
change but upon more rational grounds—such as 
uncertainty of supply, doubt as to final success, 
the necessity of altering machines or making new 
ones, as well as of learning a new mode if not a 
new trade. These difficulties show that it would 
be better to extend an established cultivation 
than to attempt forming a new one, unless the 
countervailing advantages are very great. Va- 
rious substances are already grown in or export- 
ed from India or other places in the Southern 
hemisphere ; as Manilla hemp, jute, hemp, flax, 
(this last chiefly for seed,) and new Zealand 
hemp: and the trade is increasing. The follow- 
ing facts from M‘Culloch show the enormous in- 
crease that has taken place in twenty years in 
the importations from India. 

Quantities of Hemp imported into the United 
Kingdom— 

1831. 1847. 1851. 
From Russia . 506,803 544,844 672,342 

“ British Territo- 

ries in East Indies 9,472 185,788 590,923 
Upon which Dr. Royle observes, that “under 
the head of hemp from India, are included the 
various fibres described in this work, with prob- 
ably no real hemp, though this may be imported 
from thence,” if cordage will pay as well as 

ink. 

The volume is a valuable contribution towards 
a subject of national importance ; thorough, ex- 
haustive, and suggestive. For the mere practi- 
cal man its very completeness may overlay its 
utility. Another edition, containing only such 
plants as are already articles of commerce, or 
promise fair to be made such without very great 
difficulty, might more immediately contribute to 
. the writer’s object. 





From The Economist. 
Australia and its Gold Fields. By Epwarp Ham- 
monpD Harcraves. H. Ingram and Co., 
Milford lane, Strand. 


Mr. Harcraves is the discoverer of gold in 
Australia, and the chief interest of this volume 
consists in his description of the discovery. From 
New South Wales he went to California to seek 


his fortune, and, being struck with the similarity 
of the gold country there to several districts in 
Australia, he became convinced that gold would 


be found in the latter. He returned to make the 
discovery, and, proceeding into the country, this 
is the account he gives of his 

FINDING GOLD. 
- The ‘landlady of the Guyong inn, Mrs. Lister, 
bad seen better days. I had known her during 
her husband’s life-time. She was now a widow. 
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Tt occurred to me that I could not prosecute my 
res efficiently without assistance, and that Mrs. 

ister was & person in whom I could safely con- 
fide, and she would probably furnish me with @ 

uide and all the necessary implements. After 

inner, therefore, I disclosed to her the object of 
my visit, and begged her to procure a black fel- 
low as a guide to the spot I wished to visit first; 
for, though this part of the world was many years 
back pretty well known to me, it is a matter of 
no small danger to attempt to penctrate alone 
the dense forests that cover the whole surround- 
ing country. She entered with a woman’s hearti- 
ness into my views, and offered me the assistance 
of her son, a youth of about eighteen years of. 
“ge, who, she assured me, knew the country well. 

e was, therefore, made acquainted with my ab- 
ject, and, at my request, provided me with the 
requisite tools—a small pick, a trowel, andatin | 
dish for washing the soil. 

After resting one day at Guyong, on the 12th 
of February I started thence, accompanied by 

oung Lister. Our course was down the Lewes 
Pond Creek, a tributary to the Sumner Hill 
Creek, which again is a tributary of the Mac- 
quarie River. After travelling a distance of 
about fifteen miles, I found myself in the country 
that I was so anxiously longing to behold again. 
My recollection of it had not deceived me. The 
resemblance of its formation to that of California 
could not be doubted or mistaken. I felt myself 
surrounded by gold: and with tremulous anxiet 
panted for the moment of trial, when my —_ 
cian’s wand should transform this trackless wild- 
erness into a region of countless wealth. 

My guide went for water to drink, and, after 
making a hasty repast, I told him that we were 
now in the gold fields, and that the gold was un- 
der his feet as he went to fetch the water for our 
dinner. He stared with incredulous amazement, 
and, on my telling him that J would now find 
some gold, watched my movements with the most 
intense interest. My own excitement, probably, 
was far. more intense than his. I took the pick 
and scratched the gravel off a schistose dyke, 
which ran across the creek at right angles with 
its side; and with the trowel I dug a panful of 
earth, which I washed in the water-hole. The 
first trial produced a little piece of gold. “ Here 
itis!” I exclaimed; and I then washed five 

anfuls in succession, obtaining gold from all 
ut one. 

No further proof was necessary. To describe 
my feelings at that eventful moment would be 
impossible. What I said on the instant—though, 
I mus* admit, not warranted as the language of 
calm reflection—has been since much laughed 
at. And though my readers may renew the 
laugh, I shall not hesitate to repeat it, because, 
as it was the natural and impulsive expression 
of overwrought feelings at the moment, so is it 
the only account I can now give of what those 
feelings were. ; 

“ This,” I exclaimed to my guide, “ is a memor- 
able day in the history of New'South Wales. I 
shall be a baronet, you will be knighted, and my 
old horse will be stuffed, put into a glass-casé, 
and sent to the British Museum.” 

Crowds soon repaired to the spot—many to be 
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disappointed. Mr. Hargraves was made a com- 
missioner of Crown lands, and, on leaving Sidney 
some time after for the land of Ophir, this scene 
occurred :— 

DISAPPOINTMENT AND DANGER. 


When about two miles from Sidney I met with 

a member of the Legislative Council, who begged 
me to retrace my steps, assuring me that I should 
lose my life if I ventured to proceed ; for that 
there were hundreds of unsuccessful diggers not 
far in advance, on their return from the diggings, 
who declared that I had deceived them, and that 
they would put me to death. 
_ Nevertheless, I proceeded on my way, and cer- 
tainly met many returning from the mines. For- 
tunately I was not known to any of them. I ac- 
costed many of them in passing, but was shocked 
to hear at times the most horrid imprecations 
levelled against what they called the “curse of 
God,” a man “ who had brought them across the 
mountains in search of gold.” In answer to my 
inquiries one said that there was a little gold, but 
that it was all dug out; he had lost four pounds 
sixteen shillings, and had not got gold to the 
value of a farthing, besides — to cross and 
recross the mountains: another had lost fifteen 
pounds, another twenty pounds, and another thir- 
ty pounds. 

But it would be in vain for me to attempt to 
describe all that I witnessed at this particular 
oo Among other strange sights, I saw a 

lind man led by a lame one, trudging across the 
mountains en route for the gold fields. They so- 
licited charity. The lame man was hopping on 
crutches, and the blind man had hold of his right 
hand, which was extended over the crutch. 
Thousands who started from Sidney never reach- 
ed half way, and, seeing as many coming back 
as going, those upward bound got discouraged, 
and returned in despair, vowing vengeance 
against the man who had so decided them. 

There are other matters in Mr. Hargraves’ 
book which make it interesting. For example, 
we had occasion lately to point out the mis- 
chievous consequence of continuing to employ 
the money derived from the sale of land in the 
Australian colonies in carrying away laborers 
from our country, where they are now much 
wanted. Mr. Hargraves mentions this other 
consequence. “The newly-arrived immigrants, 
who had just been brought from England at the 
expense of the colonial land fund, almost with- 
out exception re-emigrated to California without 
having done a single day’s work in the country 
which had, in a manner, purchased the right to 
their labor.” The book is a plain narrative of 
an event which will in after ages fill a large space 
in the histority of society. 








LADY BLESSINGTON. 


I hear that Dr. Madden has published Lady 
Blessington’s Correspondence. Severe illness 
has prevented my looking into it, so that I am 

orant what parts of my letters it may contain. 

ermission was asked of me by one of the family 
to make a selection of them, under a promise 
that it should be done sparingly and discreetly ; 
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and I entertain no doubt that such has been the 
case. My letters have always been of such a 
nature, and pyc epee that any oo 
must be ruined who should undertake the print- 
ing. There may, however, be a few sentences, 
here and there, not uninteresting to my corres- 
pondent. The hope of rendering a trifling ser- 
vice to a member of Lady Blessington’s family 
was my sole motive for compliance. I will now 
state my first acquaintance with her Ladyship. 
Residing in the Palazzo Medici at Florence, the 
quinsy, my annual visitant for fifty seasons 
confined me tomy room. At that time my old 
friend Francis Hare, who had been at Pisa on a 
visit to Lord and Lady Blessington, said at 
breakfast that he must return instantly to Flo- 
rence. Lord and Lady B. joked with him on so 
sudden a move, and insisted on knowing the true 
reason for it. When he mentioned my name and 
my sickness, Lord Blessington said, “ You don’t 
mean Walter Landor!” “The very man,” re- 
plied Hare. His Lordship rang the bell, and 
ordered horses to be put instantly to his carriage. 
He had gone to Pisa for his health, and had rent- 
ed a house on aterm of six months, of which 
only four had expired. The next morning “ 
servant entered my inner drawing-room, where 

was lying on a sofa, and announced Lord Bles- 
sington. I said I knew no such person. He 
immediately entered, and’said, “Come, come, 
Landor! Inever thought you would: refuse to 
see an old friend. If you don’t know Blessing- 
ton, you may remember Mountjoy.” Twenty 
years before, when Lord Mountjoy was under the 
tuition of Dr. Randolph, he was always at the 
parties of Lady Belmore, at whose house I visit- 
ed, more particularly when there few besides her 
own family. I should not have remembered 
Lord Mountjoy. In those days he was somewhat 
fat for so young a man; he had now become 
emaciated. In a few days he brought his lady 
“to see me and make me well again.” They re- 
mained at Florence all that year, and nearly all 
the next. In thé spring, and until the end of 
autumn, I went every evening from my villa and 
spent it in their society. Among the celebrities 
I met there was Pocrio, and, for several weeks, 
the Count di Camaldoli, who had been Prime 
Minister of Naples, the Duke de Richelieu too, 
and D’Orsay’s sister, the Duchess de Guiche, be- 
side a few of the distinguished Florentines. 
When I returned to England, soon after Lord 
Blessington’s death, my first visit was to the 
Countess. Never was man treated with more 
cordiality. Her parties contained more of re- 
markable personages than ever were assembled 
in any other house, excepting perhaps Madame 
de Stael’s. In the month of the Coronation more 
men illustrious in rank, in genius, and in science, 
met at Gore House, either at dinner or after, 
than ever were assembled in any palace. Enough 
has been said vituperatory about the mistress of 
that mansion. I disbelieve in the tales of her 
last friendship: an earlier one affords more cause 
for admiration than for censure. She had been 
attached to a very handsome man, whose habit 
of gaming ended, as it often does end, and al- 
ways should, in utter ruin and expatriation. She 
resolved to follow him. At that time she resided 
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at Brighton. Lord Blessington was also there, 
and heard of her distress. He had seen enough 
of her to love her ardently: but instead of mak- 
ing any proposal to her, he wrote a request to 
know whether “ a thousand pounds or two” could 
bring back her friend in safety. She answered as 
only a generous heart can answer one equally 
generous, and wrote immediately to the person 
concerned. He replied that he was ruined be- 

‘ond redemption, and never could return to 
England, nor stand between her and fortune. 
Lord Blessington, on receiving this intelligence, 
called on her, The exile received from her one 
hundred pounds quarterly until his death. She 
made an ample allowance to her father and_her 
brother, and brought his children to live with her. 
Lord Blessington told me that he offered her an 
addition of a thousand pounds to her jointure of 
three, and could not prevail on her to accept the 
addition.. Virtuous ladies! instead of censuring 
her faults, attempt to imitate her virtues. Be- 
lieve that, if any excess may be run into, the ex- 
cess of tenderness is quite as pardonable as that 
of malignity and rancor. 

Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





From The Times, 10 March. 
DAILY WONDERS.—CALIFORNIA. 


The reason, probably, why we have so few 

d romances now-a-days is that the realities of 

ife have fairly outstripped the wildest dreams of 
fiction. No novelist can sit down in cold blood 
and invent incidents or conjure up spectacles so 
marvellous as any man can witness with his own 
eyes who will be at the pains of going to and 
fro the earth’s surface. The Arabian Nights 
Tales enchanted our youth, but Farapay and 
STEPHENSON would soon perform conjurations 
which would quickly put to shame the pale efforts 
of Arab legerdemain. What is the City of the 
Genii to London by night. with its millions of 
lamps and its thousands of chariots? SinpBap 
was a poor creature by the side of the master of 
the Marco Polo. People no longer draw upon 
their imaginations for the arid wonders of the 
uator, or the long-drawn torpor of the Polar 
night. We go and examine for ourselves into 
the marvels which the candid ignorance of form- 
er ages had connected with secondary enchant- 
ments. A lady sets out upon her travels, and 
travels round the world—no less. A discontent- 
ed sabaltern quits his regiment for the purpose 
of levying warupon the elephants of Southern 
Africa, and trying conclusions single-handed 
with as many lions as he can meet. Then, again, 
would we see human nature in its many phases 
as it can be seen, it will no longer suffice to sit 
dozing in an easy chair and to accept represen- 
tations of life as they may be placed before us 
by the caprice of a popular author. With but 
little outlay of money, time, or labor we may 
take arun through the tea districts of China, 
and amuse ourselves with the humors of the na- 
tives, catch the Bushmen in their holes, hold a 
palaver with the leading spirits of the Caffre 
tribes, try our hands at reindeer-sledging with 
the Laps near Hammerfest, discuss the question 
of polygamy with that pious Mormon who late- 
ly favored the world with his views upon the 
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subject im his own back parlor, and in the pres- 
ence of the three ladies concerned. Why enu- 
merate the many things a man may do and the 
strange sights he may see if his feet are unfet- 
tered and his curiosity active? There is, how- 
ever, one particular spot to which we would re- 
commend any wanderer to turn his steps who 
may wish to see human nature, as it were, in pu- 
ris, without the restraints of civilization, but with 
all the facilities for sensual indulgence which the 
highest civilization can afford. Let any man 
who is interested in such matters take a short 
run to California. The voyage is no great mat- 
ter. It can be accomplished in six weeks or 
thereabouts. Let us say a month to the Isth- 
mus, three hours from the Atlantic to the Pacif- 
ic terminus, a fortnight’s run up the coast, and 
a traveller would find himself in Sacramento, or 
free to direct his wandering steps to that part of 
the country where gold is found. 

It is not, however, for the gold, and it is not 
for the picturesque beauties of the country that 
we recommend the trip; it is because human 
nature might there be watched in its undress, as 
probably in no other spot upon earth. Talk not 
of savages ; they are everywhere a set of stupid, 
apathetic dogs, alike with a difference, from the 
Esquimaux in his snow-hut to the negro of Cen- 
tral Africa, who, having gorged himself to re- 
pletion and smeared his ebon paunch with: co- 
pious palm-oil, snores, odoriferous, under the 
shade of a single leaf of the Musa Sapientum— 
The real thing is to see civilized men turned 
savages, and that is the sight which California 
can show. As we read the accounts of the dig- 
gers who have returned to San Francisco for the 
purpose of squandering in a few hours’ luxury 
the gold which they had collected at the hazard 
of their lives and with the toil of months, we 
are involuntarily reminded of the stories told of 
the last days of the Palais Royal, as it was when 
the author of Zacon made it his feverish home. 
Men stagger in flushed with success—men stag- 
ger out pale with despair. Either feeling is of 
equally short duration. The gains are soon 
scattered to the winds, the losses quickly repair- 
ed. And then what fantastic sights! Great 


frinking champ 
appropriate vessel be at hand. The same reck 
less spirit appears to actuate the whole commu- 


nity. A spirit of “keen competition” has for 
some time actuated the various companies which 
ply on the interior waters of California. “Some 
one to siton the safety-valve, and all hands to 
the pokers,” has become the order of the day.— 
As a natural consequence, the steamer Pearl was 
blown to atoms but the other day by an explo- 
sion of her boiler between Marysville and 
ramento. ‘There were 122 persons on board at 
the time; of these 60 were killed or drowned, 
and 30 have been severely wounded. It can’t be 
helped—the State must go ahead! 
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From the Examiner. 


Clytemnestra, The Earl's Return, The Artist, 
and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. 
Chapman & Hall. 


Ir one may propheey with safety of the day, 
by watching the tokens that accompany the 
dawn, we may predict satisfactory issue for the 
rich poetical promise which in this volume 
breaks over the flat waste of contemporary 
verse. Few are the poets we have now living 
amongst us, and they belong to the passing 
generation. The younger singers who claim 
the generation now maturing for their audi- 
ence, appear to us to have failed hitherto to 
make their claims indisputable. Not that we 
think they fail because their fruit is unripe and 
crude. Every true poet’s, in his youth, is so ; 
the mind being of small worth that has the 
fancy and the judgment prematurely balanced, 
and that ends where it should almost begin. 
They fail, or seem to us to fail, because we have 
reason to suspect a blight as well as unripeness 
in the fruit, from which we may not venture to 
anticipate, at any time hereafter, the flavor 
and fragrance of genuine poetry. 

We find matter in the volume before us 
which encourages us to entertain much less 
than the usual misgiving. It is evidently the 
work of a young mind, but it seems to us not 
less evidently the work of one who is poet-born 
— born, we are disposed to think, with strength 
enough to battle through all those imitative, 
infectious, and other disorders, to which the 
om ta at all times subject, but especially in 
youth. There are disorders of this kind that 
disfigure where they do not kill. Many a 
young gentleman breaks out incontinently in- 
to high poetic fever, becomes pitted over with 
words, and runs into dreadful phrases caught 
of some other person whose disease was, by a 
great deal, less malignant. Such a hapless poet 
perishes, or remains scarred for the remainder 
of his life. But of the writer whom this volume 
introduces to the world, Mr. Owen Meredith, 
we are inclined to think and hope more favor- 
ably. We err greatly if he be not found to 
have strength enough to take all the fevers in- 
cident to poetry in the right way; and how- 
ever flusbed he may seem here and there in 
certain pages of the book, the end of-it all will 
only be, through whatever incidental courses 
of Keats, Tennyson, Shelley, Browning, or 
what not, to leave him strengthened and puri- 
fied in his own individuality. : 

And prominently we would put forth the 
fact, as no, small ground of promise, that this 
writer in his youth has evidently entered 
deeply not alone into subtle enjoyment of the 

nius of such modern poets as we have named, 

jut not less into the strength and freshness of 
those writers in whom the youth and strength 
of poetry itself were best displayed, and that 
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his fancy would seem to have been first fired 
by AEschylus and Homer. Much was to be 
expected from a young muse that could— . 


Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come’sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 


Or the tale of Troy divine. 


—and such is the tragedy which stands first 
in this volume, being in due form a tale of the 
return from Troy, and of the sorrows of the 
line of Pelops. Not without very many lapses 
into the youth’s treble note it is told, but yet, 
on the whole, with a majesty of utterance, and 
a poetic manner joined to a real grandeur of 
conception, manifestly learnt from faithful study 
under the masters of poetry in ancient Greece. 
For the high classical feeling with which the 
fable is developed, includes also a genuine dra- 
matic instinct. As to the manner of the mur- 
der, Mr. Meredith follows Aschylus, who in 
his Agamemnon tells that she entangled the 
bull-fronted hero in a net before she stabbed 
him in his bath; but other causes for the deed, 
given by the Greek poets, are also assumed 
and dexterously harmonized. Thus the one re- 
pulsive motive prominent in Aschylus is soft- 
ened by that which Sophocles preferred sug- 
gesting, namely, indignation at the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. 

Let us not be supposed to speak of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Clytemnestra as by any means a perfect 
classical pay We speak of it rather as the 
wonderfully happy exercise of a young artist 
who knew well in what school the early use of 
his powers would be best developed to himself. 
But a hundred touches show also the inde- 
pendent vigor of the genius which was thus, 
for its own self-help and discipline, practising 
after’ one of the noblest of models ; and but 
that we contemplate extracts from other and 
more matured poems, we should have given 
some fine passages from the choruses, especial- 
ly that of scene x. Detached thoughts or im- 
ages we have more reluctance in presenting ; 
but one or two, perhaps, ought to be given be- 
fore we pass to the modern subjects. 

Clytemnestra stands before the shield of 
Agamemnon : — 


Here, round this silver boss, he cut my name, 
Once—long ago: he cut it as he lay 
Tired out with brawling pastimes—prone—his 


imbs 
At length diffused—his head droopt in my lap— 
His spear flung by: Electra by the heart 

Sat with the young Orestes on her knee ; 

While he, with an old broken sword, hack’d out 
These crooked characters, and laugh’d to see 
(Sprawl’d from the unused strength of his large 

hands) 


The marks make CLyTEMNESTRA. 
How he laugh’d! 
Z£gisthus’ hands are smaller. 
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Clytemnestra is described as she hears of 
Agamemnon’s return: — 
She will not speak, save by that brooding eye 
bm pe light is language. Some great thought, 

see, 

Mounts up the royal chambers of her blood, 
As a king mounts his palace ; holds high pomp - 
In her Olympian bosom ; gains her face, 
Possesses all her noble glowing cheek 
With sudden state ; and gathers grandly up 
Its slow meanings in her eyes. 


The impression made by this edy be- 
comes more distinct in the later and lesser po- 
ems. We proceed at once to the Artist, which 
we think a masterly and beautiful piece of 
writing. Here the new poet speaks of his vo- 
cation in a nicely chosen language, with an ease 
of illustration, a quiet force of expression, and a 
music in his verse, that to us proves irresistibly 
how real, in his case, the vocation is. We can- 
not quote all we could have wished ; but the 
various stanzas selected will sufficiently, per- 
haps, show their connection. There is no cru- 
dity here. The thought throughout bas a vigor 
and a worthiness for which the words supply 
adequate expression. 


O Artist, range not over-wide : 
Lest what thou seek be haply hid 

In bramble-blossoms at thy side, 
Or shut within the daisy-lid. 


God’s glory lies not out of reach. 
The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beach, 
Have solemn meanings strange and swect. 


The peasant at his cottage door 

May teach thee more than Plato knew: 
See that thou scorn him not: adore 

God in him and thy nature too. 


Know well thy friends. The woodbine’s breath, 
The woolly tendril on the vine, 

Are more to thee than Cato’s death, 
Or Cicero’s words to Catiline. 


The wild rose is thy next in blood: 
Share Nature with her, and thy heart. 

The kingcups are thy sisterhood : 
Consult them duly on thine art. 


Nor cross the sea for gems. Nor seck : 
Be sought. Fear not to dwell alone. 

Possess thyself. Be proudly-meek. 
See thou worthy to be known. 


The Genius on thy daily ways 

Shall meet, and take thee by the hand: 
But serve him not as who obeys: 

He is thy slave if thou command : 


And blossoms on the blackberry stalks 
He shall enchant as thou dost pass, 


Till they drop gold upon thy walks, 
And Tats A, 9 in the dewy grass. 
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Such 1 of the liberal bowers 
From left to right is grandly flung, 
What time their subject blooms and flowers 
King-Poets walk in state among. 


Be quiet. Take things as they come: 
Each hour will draw out some surprise. 


- With blessing let the days go home: 


Thou shalt have thanks from evening skies. 
* * ¥* 
Not all the wisdom of the schools 
Is wise for thee. Hast thou to speak ? 
No man hath spoken for thee. Rules 
Are well: but never fear to break. 


The scaffolding of other souls : 
It was not meant for thee to mount; 
Tho’ it may serve thee. Separate wholes 
Make up the sum of God’s account. 
* * * 
This wild white rose-bud in my hand 
' Hath meanings meant for me alone, 
Which no one else can understand : 
To you it breathes with alter’d tone: 


How shall I class its properties 

For you? or its wise whisperings 
Interpret? Other ears and eyes 

It teaches many other things. 


We number daisies, fringe and star: 
We count the cinqfoils and the poppies: 
We know not what they mean. We are 
Degenerate copyists of copies. 


We go to Nature, not as lords, 
But servants: and she treats us thus: 
Speaks to us with indifferent words, 
And from a distance looks at us. 


Let us go boldly, as we ought, 
And say to her “ We are a part 
Of that supreme original Thought 
Which did conceive thee what thou art: 


“ We will not have this lofty look : 
Thou shalt fall down and recognize 
Thy kings: we will write in thy book, 
ommand thee with our eyes.” _ 
* * * 
We ransack History’s tattered page ; 
We prate of epoch and costume : 
Call this, and that, the Classic Age: 
Choose tunic now, now helm and plume: 


But while we halt in weak debate 
*Twixt that and this appropriate theme, 
The offended wild-flowers stare and wait, 
The bird hoots at us from the stream. 


Next, as to laws. What’s beautiful 
We recognize in form and face : 

And judge it thus, and thus, by rule, 
As perfect law brings perfect grace : 


If thro’ the effect, we drag the cause, 
Dissect, divide, anatomize, 

Results aré lost in loathsome laws, 
And all the ancient beauty dies : 
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Till we, instead of bloom and light, 
Sce only sinews, nerves, and veins: 

Nor will the effect and cause unite, 
For one is lost if oné remains: 


But from some higher point behold 
This dense, perplexing, complication ; 
And laws iaveleed in laws unfold, 
And orb into thy contemplation. 


God, when he made the seed, conceived 
The flower ; and all the work of sun 

And rain, before the stem was leaved, 
In that prenatal thought was done: 


The girl who twines in her soft hair 

The orange-flower, with love’s devotion, 
By the mere act of being fair 

Sets countless laws of life in motion : 


So thou, by one thought thoroughl 
Shalt, without heed thereto, fulfi 
All laws of art. Create! create! 
Dissection leaves the dead dead still. 
* * * 
Burn catalogues. Write thine own books. 
What need to pore o’er Greece and Rome? 
When whoso thro’ his own life looks 
Shall find that he is fully eome. 


Thro’ Greece and Rome, and Middle-Age: 
Hath been by turns, ere yet full-grown, 
Soldier and Senator and Sage, 
And worn the tunic and the gown. 


¥ great, 


Such, well-thought and well-said, is this 
young poet’s theory of his art. The army of 
Agamemnon has swept by him, and the heart’s 
great passions he has found Cte in old 
Greek fable; but he has not sold his spirit asa 
slave to the old gods and demigods. The sun 
is more to him than a dart-shooting Apollo, 
and for the Dryads he cares less than for the 
blackberries within the wood. He not only 
delights in Nature herself, but what is infinitely 
more to the purpose, he has that subtle sym- 
pathy with her in all her moods, — that exqui- 
site sense of all she can impart, though it be 
but from a speck of vapor in the sky, or the 
waving of a harebell in the wind, — which only 
some can have, and which, among those who 
have it, only the true poet can express. 

Yerhaps the most remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of this peculiar power of sympathy be- 
tween the moods of mind and the external 
aspect of nature, is in the poem called the 
Earl's Return. This piece, indeed, though in 
its form imitative of similar pieces by Brown- 
ing, contains some of Mr. Meredith’s very best 
writing. Tt treats of a great sorrow with a 
master’s power, not in the old classical, but in 
the comparatively new romantic way. It is 
indeed as perfect a study of the romantic, as 
Clytemnestra is of the opposite school of art, 
if we are to adopt that old-fashioned division ; 
and, inasmuch as the wild current of romance 
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affords little restraint to the fancy, the spirit 
and vital strength of the poet are certainly, in 
this poem of the Earl's Return, put forth more 
conspicuously than in the Clytemnestra. 

But in another form, and hardly in a less de- 
gree, we have the same subtle power of feeling 
and expression in the piece called Good Night 
in the Porch ; and as this, with its nicer touches 
of human emotion, may probably interest the 
reader more, we shall take some extracts from 
it. It isa dying youth’s good-night to his sister, 
and opens with this natural picture : — 


A little longer in the light, love, let me be. The 
air is warm. 

I hear the cuckoo’s last good-night float from 
the copse below the Farm. 

A little longer, Sister sweet—your hand in mine 
—on this old seat. 


In yon red gable, which the rose creeps round 
and o’er, your casement shines 

Against the yellow west, o’er those forlorn and 
solitary pines. 

; The long, long day is nearly done. How silent 

all the place is grown ! 


The stagnant levels, one and all, are burning 
in the distant marsh— 

Hark ! ’twas the bittern’s parting call. The frogs 
are out: with murmurs harsh 

The low reeds vibrate. See! the sun catches 
the long pools one by one. 


A moment, and those orange flats will turn dead 
gray or lurid white. 

Look up! o’erhead the winnowing bats are come 
and gone, eluding sight. 

The little worms are out. The snails begin to 
move down shining trails, 

With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns. The 
garden-bowers are dim with dew. 

With sparkling drops the white-rose thorns are 
twinkling, where the sun slips thro’ 

Those reefs of coral buds hung free below the 
purple Judas-tree. 


From the warm upland comes a gust made fra- 
grant with the brown hay there 

The meek cows, with their white horns thrus: 
above the hedge, stand still and stare. 

The steaming horses from the wains droop o’er 
the tank their plaited manes. 


And o’er yon hill-side brown and barren (where 
you and I as children play’d, 

Starting the rabbit to his warren), I hear the 
sandy, shrill cascade 

Leap down upon the vale, and spill his heart 
out round the muffled mill. 


He then retraces his brief life, and its master- 
sorrow: all these stanzas are good, and the 
close seems to us very true and affecting : — 


And there’s my epic—I began when life seem’d 
long, tho’ longer art— 
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And all the glorious deeds of man made golden 
riot in my heart— 

Fight books . . . it will not number nine! I 
die before my heroine. 


Sister! they say that drowning men in one wild 
moment can recall 

Their whole life long, and feel again the pain— 
the bliss that throng’d it all :— 

Last night those phantoms of the Past again 
came crowding round me fast. 


Near morning, when the lamp was low, against 
the wall they seem to flit; 

And, as the wavering light would glow or fall, 
they came and went with it. 

The ghost of boyhood seem’d to gaze down the 
dark verge of vanisht days. , 


Once more the garden where she walk’d on sum 
mer eves to tend her flowers, 

Once more the lawn where first we talk’d of 
fatute years in twilight hours 

Arose ; once more she seemed to pass before me 
in the waving grass. 


To that old terrace; her bright hair about her 
warm neck all undone, 

And waving on the balmy air, with tinges of the 
dying sun. 

Just one star kindling in the west: just one bird 
singing near its nest. 


So lovely; so beloved ! 
sun had never set 
Which staid upon her golden hair, in dreams I 

seem to see her yet! 
To see her in that old green place—the same 
husht, smiling, cruel face! 


Oh, fair as though that 


A little older, love, than you are now; and I was 
then a boy; 

And wild and wayward-hearted too; to her my 
passion was a toy, 

Soon broken! ah, a foolish thing—a butterfly 
with crumpled wing ! 


Her hair, too, was like yours—as bright, but 
with a warmer golden tinge : 

Her eyes—a somewhat deeper light, and dream’d 
below. a longer fringe: 

And still tiiat strange grave smile she had stays 
in my heart and keeps it sad! 


There’s no one knows it, truest friend, but you: 
for I have never breathed 

To other ears the frozen end of those spring- 
garlands Hope once wreath’d ; 

And death will come before again I breathe that 
name untouch’d by pain. 


From little things—a star, a flower—that touch’d 
us with the self-same thought, 
+ passion decpen’d hour by hour, until to that 
erce heat ‘twas wrought, 
Which, shrivelling over every nerve, crumbled 
the outworks of reserve. 


[ told her then, in that wild time, the love I 
knew she long had seen ; 
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The accusing pain that burned like crime, yot 
left me nobler than I had been ; 

What matter with what words I woo’d her? 
She said I had misunderstood her. 


And something more—small matter what! of 
friendship something—-sister’s love— 

She said that I was a oe not my own 
heart—as the years would prove— 

She wish’d me happy—she conceived an interest 
in me—and believed 


I should grow up to something great—and soon 
forget her—soon forget 

This fancy—and congratulate my life she had 
released it, yet— 

With more such words—a lie! a lie! She broke 
my heart, and flung it by! 


A life’s libation lifted up, from her proud lip shie 
dash’d untasted : 

There trampled lay love’s costly cup, and in the 
dust the wine was wasted. 

She knew I could not pour such wine again at 
any other shrine. 


Then I remember a numb mood: mad murmur- 
ings of the words she said : 

A slow shame smoulderin oe my blood ; 
that surged and sung within my head: 

And drunken sunlights reeling thro’ the leaves: 
above, the burnish't blue, 


Hot on my eyes—a blazing shield : a noise among 
the waterfalls : 

A free crow up the brown cornfield floating at 
will: faint shepherd-calls : 

And reapers reaping in the shocks of gold: and 
girls with purple-frocks : 


All which the more confused my brain: and no- 
thing could I realize 

But the great fact of my own pain: I saw the 
fields: I heard the cries : 

The crow’s shade dwindled up the hill: the world 
went on: my heart stood still. 


One more extract we must take — where 
his successful rival is described as belonging to 
those happier souls that “ —_— the world by 
living, and receive from all men more than 


what they give.” 


One handful of their buoyant chaff exceeds our 
hoards of careful grain : 

Because their love breaks thro’ their laugh, while 
ours is fraught with tender pain : 

The world that knows itself too sad, is proud to 
keep some faces glad : 


And, so it is! from such an one Misfortune soft- 
ly steps aside 

To let him still walk in the sun. These things 
must be. I cannot chide. 

Had I been she I might have made the self-same 
choice. She shunn’d the shade. 


iven lauhgter: but 
tears to some men He hath given: 
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He bade us sow in rears, hereafter to harvest 
holier smiles in Heaven: 

And tears and smiles, 4 are His gift: .both 
good, to smite or to uplift: 


He knows His sheep: the wind and showers 
beat not too sharply the shorn lamb: 

His wisdom is more wise than ours: He knew 
my nature—what I am: 

He tempers smiles with tears: both good, to 
bear in time the Christian mood. 


Another poem, which is called A Soul’s Loss, 
depicts a Troillus who soliloquizes over the false 
Cressida he has worshipped; and while, 
throughout, it is not less iThesteative than any- 
thing we have quoted of the temper of the 
writer’s mind, here and there, we think, it even 
more completely asserts his prerogative of ge- 
hius. ll the succeeding stanzas appear to us 
singularly truthful, and we know few things 
more perfectly expressed in modern poetry 
than the first stanza and the last. 


Mourn I may, that from her features, 
All the angel light is gone, 

But I chide not. Human creatures 
Are not angels. She was none. 

Women have so many natures ! 
I think she loved me well with one. 


All is not with love departed, 

Life remains, tho’ toucht with scorn 
Lonely, but not broken-hearted. 

Nature changes not. The morn 
Breathes not sadder. Buds have started 

To white clusters on the thorn. 


And to-morrow I shall see 
How the leaves their green silk sheath 
Have burst upon the chestnut tree. 
And the white rose-bush beneath 
My lattice which, once tending, she 
ade thrice sweeter with her breath, 


Its black buds thro’ moss and glue 

Will swell greener. And at eve 
Winking bats will waver thro’ 

The gray warmth from eave to eave, 
While the daisy gathers dew. 

These things grieve not, tho’ I grieve. 

* * * 


Welcome man’s old helpmate, Toil! 
_ How may this heart’s hurt be healed ? 
Crush the olive into oil ; 
Turn the ploughshare ; sow the field, 
All are tillers of the soi! 
Each some harvest hopes to yield. 


Shall I perish with the whole 
Of the coming in view 
Unattempted 4 © the —_ 
Eve ur brings something new. 
Still th rise : still ages roll. 
Still some deed is left to do. 
* . 


I must seek some other place 
Where free Nature knows her not; 
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Where I shall not meet her face 
In each old familiar spot. 
There is comfort left in s 
Even this grief may be forgot. 


Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the graves to comfort me. 

Shakspeare’s heart is throbbing thro’ me, 
All man has been man may he. 

Plato speaks like one that knew me. 
Life is made Philosophy. 


Ah, no, no! while yet the leaf 
Turns, the truths upon it pall, 
By the stature of this grief, 
Even Shakspeare shows so small! 
Plato palters with relief. 
Grief is greater than them all! 


From the many minor poems, which present 
not the least happy evidence of the new writ- 
er’s art and power, we take two. The volume 
contains many such, equally good. Only a 
true poet could thus have painted — 


QUEEN GUENEVERE. 


Thence, up the sea-green floor, among the stems 
Of mighty columns whose unmeasured shades 
From aisle to aisle, unheeded in the sun, 
Moved without sound, I, following all alone 
A strange desire that drew me like a hand, 
Came unawares upon the Queen. 

She sat 
In a great silence, which her beauty fill’d 
Full to the heart of it, on a black chair 
Mail’d all about with sullen gems, and crusts 
Of sultry blazonry. Her face was bow’d,* 
A pause of slumbrous beauty, o’er the light 
Of some delicious thought new-risen above 
The deeps of passion. Round her stately head 
A single circlet of the red gold fine 
Burn’d free, from which, on either side stream’d 


own 

Twilights of her soft hair, from neck to foot. 
Green was her kertle as the emrolde is, 

And stiff from hem to hem with seams of stones 
Beyond all value ; which, from left to right 
Disparting, half reveal’d the snowy gleam 

Of a white robe of spotless samyte pure. 

And from the soft repression of her zone, 
Which like a light hand on a lutestring press’d 
Harmony from its touch flow’d warmly back 
The bounteous outlines of a glowing grace, 
Nor yet outflow’d sweet laws of loveliness. 


Then did I feel as one who, much lext, 
Led by strange legends and the light of stars 
Over long regions of the midnight sand 
Beyond the red tract of the Pyramids, 
Is suddenly drawn to look upon the sky 
mn cee SC mia iar light, and sees, 
'd against the con co) 

The great cross of the South. - 

The chamber round 
Was dropt with arras green ; and I could hear, 


‘In courts far off, a minstrel praisi 


ng Moy, 

Who sang . . . Si douce, si douce est la Margarete! 
To a faint lute. Upon the window-sill, 

Hard by a latoun bow! that blazed i’ the sun _ 
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Perch’d a strange fowl, a Falcon Perigrine ; 
With all his feathers paft for pride, and all 

His con’ glittering outward in his eye; 

For he had flown from far, athwart strange lands, 
And o’er the light of many a setting sun, 

Lured by his love (such sovereignty of old 

Had Beauty in all coasts of Christendom ! ) 

To look into the great eyes of the Queen. 


Observe, too, the simplicity and suppressed 
pathos of the following lines : 


CHANGES. 


Whom first we love,-you know, we seldom wed: 
Time rules us all. And Life, indeed, is not 

The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear: 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 

God help us all! who need, indeed, His care. 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

eon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father’s eager eyes. I know, 

And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feei his light breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me! ) 
Who toved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 


Who might have been . . . ah, what I dare not 
think ! 
We are all changed. God judges for us best. 
God help us to do our duty, and not shrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 
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But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times ; and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to 
r. 
Who knows the Past? and who can judge us 
right ? 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not ty what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shalt 
know all! 


We like least in the volume the Wife's 
Tragedy, which is one of its longer pieces. 
This contains, we think, more than is discover- 
able in any other of the weakness that accom- 
panies the intellectual work of youth. Ex- 
cepting some stanzas in the first part, itis weak 
almost throughout ; and a laudation of the 
aristocracy, put, hors de propos, into the mouth 
of an afflicted earl, has even a puerile effect. 
In this poem, too, an error in the general se- 
lection of Mr. Meredith’s subjects becomes 
conspicuous. For the most part, throughout 
these, there is too close a confinement of the 
human interest to one marked theme, and this 
not very agreeable or true in itself, since it in- 
dicates rather the beauty than the worth of 
woman. Nearly all his heroines are either 
faithless wives, or women who have turned 
their backs on love in search of vanity. That 
too-often recurring thought he will do well to 
purge his fancy from. But of defects as well 
as beauties we have said enough, and need only 
repeat the belief with which we began, that in 





both we recognize the beginnings of a true 
poet. 





Tue PAWNBROKER’s Winpow.— There is 
more philosophy of life to be learned at a pawn- 
broker’s window, than in all the libraries in the 
world. The maxims and dogmas which wise 
men have chronicled disturb the mind for a mo- 
ment, as the breeze ruffles the surface of the deep 

* still stream, and passes away ; but there is some- 
thing in the mélancholy grouping of a pawn- 
broker’s window, which, like a record of ruin, 
sinks into the heart. The household goods—the 
cherished relics—the sacred possessions affection 
bestowed, or eyes now closed in death had once 

upon as their own—are, as it were, pro- 
faned ; the associations of dear old times are here 
violated; the family hearth is here outraged ; 
the ties of love, kindred, rank—all that the heart 
clings to, dre broken here. It is a sad pic- 
ture ; for spite of the glittering show, its asso- 
Ciations are sombre. There hangs the watch, 
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| the old chased repeater, that hung above the 
head of a dying parent, when bestowing his 
trembling blessings on the poor outcast, who 
|parted with it for bread; the widows wedding 
‘ring is there, the last and dearest of ‘all her pos- 
sessions ; the trinket, the pledge of love of one 
now dead, the only relic of the heart’s fondest 
memories ; silver that graced the holiday-feast ; 
the gilt-framed miniature that used to hang over 
the quiet mantel-shelf; the flute, the favorite of 
a dead son, surrendered by a starving mother to 
rocure food for her remaining offspring ; the 
locket that held a father’s hair; or, more gloom: 
still, the dress, the very covering of the poor, is 
there, waving like a rag of wretchedness and 
misery. It is a strange flight. To those who 
feel aright, there are more touching memorials to 
be seen at a pawnbroker’s window than in all the 





monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


The Modern Orlando: a Poem. By the Rev. 
George Croly, LL. D. 2nd Edition. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


En adsum qui feci. Dr. Croly now wy 
avows himself the author of a poem whic 
made not a little stir on its first orpamers 
To increase the chance of retaining his in 
nito, he then amused himself by dividing the 

ntage of the poem among the literary ce- 
febrities of the day. The verses in which this 
was done are worth transcribing, from their re- 
miniscences of a generation which is rapidl 
fading away, though some of the names sti 
form links with living literature: 


Zz 


“ Who am I ?—Do I wear a pilgrim’s scallop, 
Albanian kilt, or knightly mail and casque ? 
Guess me, (thy torment Jonathan!) the Tr—Il 


? 
Or stately Lady Emm—l—ne, en masque ; 
Or, (if the world should further deign to ask,) 
Make me a wit, and call me BlI—s—ngt—n, 
(Taking our wicked Tory times to task) ; 
Or Lady L—nd—nd—rry.—So think on! 
Then shines my lucky star, my laurels all are won. 


“ Am I Bavaria’s Monarch ?—Czar ?—Czarina ? 
Or Louis Philippe ?—(all your Kings now 
write)— 
Or Lady M—rg—n, with a new Glorvina ? 
The lonely star of Ireland’s stormy night.) 
m—th? M—re? or Br—gh—m, still flashing 
left and right; 
“ Or Aide-de-camp, upon the Prince’s Staff! 
(‘ Visions of glory! spare my aching sight !’) 
Or, man of mirth and mitre, old Ll—nd—ff ? 
I leave the wondering world its secret, and my 
laugh. a 


“ Or, if you think I’m lively Lady Ch—rl—tte,— 
The world will like my ‘ Anecdotes’ the better; 
Read by all ‘gentlemen,’ from black to scarlet ; 
Or, Mrs. A—st—n, charming in black letter ; 
Or gentle M—yn—rd—I’m the more your 
debtor. 
Or, think me Mrs. N—rt—n, the tenth Muse, 
Binding all bosoms in her golden fetter ! 
(One whisper more—now, make me what you 
chuse) — 
I’m Arret!—my cloud waits—so, take my last 
adieus,!” 


In a new preface Dr. Croly has some good 
remarks on the t Italian poets, declaring 
+ § own enthusiastic admiration of Ariosto, 
“the greatest poet of Italy in its greatest day.” 
He agrees in this with Gibbon, who speaks of 
y boundless variety of the: incomparable 

josto :” — 


“T contend with no man, or woman, on this 
subject, or, perhaps, on any other; I leave the 
stern sublimities of Dante to those who can un- 
derstand (which no Italian now can) a language, 
_ &s obsolete, cramped, and obscure, as a cenotaph 
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hics. I leave the intolerable love- 
making of Petrarch to those who can find the 
language of passion in the elaborate artifices of 
sonneteering; I equally leave the heavy embroid- 
ery of Tasso to Sens who can feel raptures in a 
procession of cardinals, or the pomp of a melo- 
drame; but for the music of language, variety of 
conception, and delicious fancy, I turn instinct- 
ively to the great master of the Cinquecentisti. 

“T here allude to him only as a poet. His 
morality is that of Italy, in all the past, and as it 
will be in all the future, until men cease to depos- 
it their consciences in the hands of confessors. 
The truest champion of his fame would be an 
‘Edizione Castigata.’ 

“Those familiar with Italian literature know 
the distinction of:the three great classes — the 
Trecentisti, the Cinquecentisti, and the Scientis- 
ti. The first the age of Dante, the second the 
age of Ariosto (whom the Italians still call ‘ Di- 
vino,’) the prince of the Augustan age of modern 
Italy ; and the third, an age when the govern- 
ments lost the vigor, extravagance, and genius 
of their republics. The literature began to de- 
generate with the liberty, and they thenceforth 
became purists, jurists, economists, and slaves.” 


For the sake of those whose acquaintance 
with literature has begun since Dr. Croly’s 
poem was written, we quote two episodes, 
amusing in themselves, and exhibiting the 
characteristic style of a work well worthy of 
its present reproduction in a separate volume. 
The first is the story of an incident that is 
said to have taken a Bes during the occupa- 
= of Paris by the allied armies after Water- 
00 : — 


“One morn, the honest, homely King of Prussia 
Called on the Emperor Francis, for a stroll ; 

And dropping in upon their brother, Russia, 
Found him at Very’s, at his chop and roll; 
And having settled all, from Line to Pole— 

Proposed to spend one half hour at their ease: 
So, clipping Chiefs of Staff, and Grooms of 

tole, 


e 
And tempted 
They Saunte 


the summer sky and breeze, 
, arm in arm, to see the Tuileries. 


“ They found the Louvre open, and walked in — 

Unknown ; three quiet, plain, blackcoated men! 
All there, as usual, bustle, crowd, and din ! 

A tide of t, soldier, citizen ! — 

To force the passage, was no trifle, then, 

For, all before them was the world’s ‘ tenth’ Won- 
der! 

(Long since all buried in its monkish den.) 
The world had never seen such brilliant plunder; 
I think } strip it was a more than gothic blun- 

er! 


“ What, if Napoleon robbed some craven throne ; 
The sitter first had sold himself to shame ;—~ 
(T should have mulcted him of flesh and bone!) 
Now all is gone to darkness, whence it came ; 
To cowls, and cohwebs!— Well, the world’s 
to blame! 





T only wish, that I could give ye wings, 
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Or sweep ye on some ae - of flame, 

Back to my again, ye glorious things! 
Now, I dest bent ye out, ’mid monks, and monk- 
ish kings! 


(“Not that I mean to break through my decision, 
Never to talk of picture-galleries, ) 

But, then the Louvre was no earthly vision ;— 
Such lovely nuns ! you almost heard their sighs; 
Such pontiffs (all the Popedom in their eyes ;) 

Such, monks! with heavenward looks (which 

monks had never!) 
Such HL gah as glowing as their own Greek 
skies ; 

Such chieftains! made to ride and rule for ever; 

One scarcely drew one’s breath—’ twas all gasp, 

flush, and fever! 


‘ 
“ And then, what alabasters, bronzes, marbles !— 
AlLbursting on you, in one gorgeous glare. 
(Pencil or pen the witchery but garbles) 
The eye and mind were all one dazzled stare. 
Or, as you rushed, half fainting, to fresh air; 
Just then, some face, of such deep loveliness, 
Beamed from its canvas, that it fixed you there! 
Some ‘ Dama, with bright eye and jet-black tress, 
sage and grand!—I love that old Venetian 
ress ! 


“Then, the Apollo !—splendid !—which the Pope 
Offered to give us.—My beloved Allies, * 
should have wished you all (in heayen, I hope !) 
Ere J refused, like Castlereagh, the prize. 
{Alas ! the wisest are not always wise) 

TI should have taken him, with all my soul! 

The Venus, too, found favor in my eyes; 
Dimples and all!—I loved her, every mole! 
Dianas, Graces, Nymphs !—I should have grasped 

the whole! 


“ As rambled the three Sovereigns up and down, 
They met a rather puzzled English squire, 

Who, thinking them three tradesmen of the town, 
Asked them all questions, to his heart’s de- 


sire ;— 

‘Who painted this gay dame, or that old friar ” 
At last, when fairly tired of picture-frames, 

He said, ‘ I’ve now but one thing to enquire ; 
You have been civil, give me your three names : 
I'll send you each some trout, when next I fish 

the Thames.’ 


“*You speak,’ said one, ‘to Frederic, King of 
Prussia ; 

Now, keep your secret, stranger, and retire.’ — 

‘T) said the next, ‘ am—but the Czar of Russia.’ 

“Better, and better still’ laughed out the 


squire. 
‘Friend, said the third, ‘I own, I’m nothing 
higher 
Than Austria’s Emperor !— The moon’s at full !’ 
Their hearer roared ; ‘ 'l/ not be in the mire !— 
I’m better than your best !—I’m no John Bull! 
Good morning, fads! Ha! ha! J am the Great 
Mogul ! ” 


The following circumstance is said to have 
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actually occurred in a club near St. James's. 
“ To heighten the burlesque,” adds Dr. Croly, 
in a note, “ Canning was at that time in the 
full glow of public life, and perhaps the best 
known of any man in London :” — 


“Tne Cros. 


“I own (in confidence,) Z like the Clubs— 
‘ Only for bachelors,’ exclaim the fair— 
I say, ‘for matrimony and its rubs.’ 
You take your cab, and reach St. James's 
Square ; 
Find all your old Allies assembled there ; 
French mirrors, Grecian lamps around you shine; 
You hear the gossip, choose a fireside chair— 
Order your cutlet, friend, and favorite wine : 
(Acknowledged, that all Clubs are not bon ton, 
like mine.) 


“In London, we have men, who live like moles; 
(Thinking themselves earth’s sages, all the 
while ;) 
Knowing as much of life, as of the poles. 
With = West-end all round them, mile on 
mile; 
Their very years are sumeust ‘Old Style; 
To them, the world has slumbered, since Queen 


Anne; 

Walpole is still the ‘ Saviour of the Isle; 
Women are hideous, without hoop and fan ; 
Powder, —a rappee, and igs ‘make 

e man !’ 


“ A set of those (no matter where) one night 
Were seated, prosing, at their monthly dinner ; 
A stranger took his seat; (unknown by sight. 
The owls all stared, and wished their club were 
thinner ;) 
He broke the ice ; talked out, of saint and sin- 


ner; 

Chatted all sorts of pleasant, passing things,— 
The Levee, Opera, the Newmarket winner ; 
Told tales, as light as flies (and some with stings,) 
Gay ba silhouettes of beauties, Peers and 

ings! 


“ All were delighted—all was a new world, 
As followed mot on mot, and hit on hit! 

No grumbler, for that night. his nostrils curled ; 
None quoted ‘ Garrick’s pun,’ or ‘Wilkes’s wit.’ 
None bored on Mister Fox, or Mister Pitt; 

None ‘ brought up’ Eton tricks, or Porson’s ‘scan- 

ning. 
At last, they saw the brilliant stranger flit : 

All asked—‘ Who thus their skulls had been tre- 


qm ? 
The Waiter was called in—the Stranger was 
Georce Canninc !” 


One cannot but regret that. Dr. Croly has 
not carried out his original purpose of prolong- 
ing the poem, to a ramble in other cities and 
scenes of modern travel. F ntary as it 
now is, it is by far the best thing of the kind 





that has been written since Byron. 
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ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE. 
PART Y.—BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I.—BEDFORD PLACE. 


In the front drawing-room are a group of 
ladies, some. of them shawled and furred to the 
orthodox necessities of a London winter; some 
of them in careful morning-dress, expectant of 
visitors. The room is moderately well-sized, 
with three tall windows, draped in drab-colored 
damask, with shadowy white curtains within. 
Before one window is a broad low “squab;” 
before another a little table bearing a vase of 
colored glass, and a bouquet of Covent Garden 
flowers. Everything here savors of “town,” and 
you could no more imagine these camellias and 
geraniums arranged by other hands than those 
of the professional bouquet-makers, than you 
could fancy Mrs. Disbrowe’s drawing-room table 
with its many ornaments, or her chandelier and 
chimney-glass, to be home work. On a small 
chiffonier at one side of the room, dimly spark- 
ling with its plate-glass back, and reflecting the 
moving figures before it, stands another vase of 
flowers. something worse for the wear; and a 
profusion of bits of “fancy work,” scattered over 
the room, declare the presence of young maiden- 
hood in this very comfortable. but not very bright 
apartment, where all the chairs are drab, and 
where everything is made the most of, from the 
pretty embroidered cushion which embellishes a 
dim sofa, to the little ornamental foot-mat which 
hides a hole in the carpet. The folding-doors 
are open which divide the front from the back 
drawing-room, and in the door-way stands a set- 
tee, very odd and very easy, with tufts of green 
trimming on its drab cushions, behind which you 
can see the light entering through the back win- 
dow, and a distant perspective of curtains and 
ottomans—still drab, like the rest of the apart- 
ment—but nothing more. 

A comely middle-aged woman, with a wrinkle 
of care in her brow, is Mrs. Dishrowe, seated in 
ber arm-chair,—the ample folds of her black 
satin gown sweep the carpet round her, and her 

retty morning cap of lace and pink ribbon 
rightens up her quarter of the room like a gay 
picture. If Mrs. Disbrowe has a weakness for 
anything, it is this same pink ribbon, which gives 
freshness and color to her habiliments: for the 
rest, Mrs. Disbrowe’s brooch is twenty years old ; 
arid we dare not say how many winters have pas- 
sed over her well-preserved lace, and thrifty 
black satin gown. At this very moment these 
active hands of hers, which look in very pretty 
condition in spite of their many industries, are 
busy with some delicate mending; and there is 
not a personal extravagance about this frugal 
manager, save the bit of pink ribbon which throws 
a soft color upon her comely cheek. 

Her daughter Charlotte, a tall, well-grown, 
well-looking girl, with a great deal of “way” 
upon her, stands before the fireplace, swinging 
some flowing breadths of muslin over her arm 
and in her hands. To know that Charlotte Dis- 
browe has a great many little brothers and sis- 
ters, and in her day has had a good deal to do 
for them, you only need to look at her. A frank- 
ness of humor and careless ease of expres- 
sion, which some people call boldness, added toa 
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rapid sweeping way she has of doing everything, 
give her something of a hoydenish appearance. 
But Charlotte never was shy, and does not know 
what it is to be embarrassed,—a certain stead 

open freedom about her, makes her always self- 
possessed and at her ease. She has never been 
afraid of her own voice all her life, nor hesitated 
to laugh or to cry when the impulse was upon 
her, and though her careless ease of manner ma 

now and then jar unpleasantly on sensitive feel- 
ings, the good-humored girl never means to 
wound any one, and would prefer doing a good 
turn to a bad one any day. But this young lady 
carries her scorn of sentiment rather farther than 
is quite consistent with tenderness of heart. A 
breezy lightsome summer morning, fresh and 
gay, is Miss Disbrowe’s youth; but there is no 
dew for the sun to glimmer in; the earth is dry 
about her, and wants the genial softness of spring - 
showers. : 

The visitors are young ladies of Miss Dis- 
browe’s own standing, and a mamma _ not quite 
so comely as the mistress of this house. These 
young people are all well looking girls, fashion- 
able, up to the mark of Bedford Place, easy and 
careless, and a little loud, with unexceptionable 
gloves, and floating ribbons, and fresh unsullied 
dress, eager in their talk, rapturous in their com- 
mendations, extravagant in their dislike, yet 
good girls in their way, if you make due allow- 
ange for the total want of veneration for any 
thing or any person, which is part of their charac- 
ter. You think, perhaps, this rattle of talk would 
be hushed or subdued if a few older people, less 
indulgent than these good mammas, were present 
to hear: not so—the youngest among them would 
flirt with her friend's grandfather, could the good 
old gentleman be introduced here, and makes no 
more account of her own mother’s presence, or 
the respect due to it, than if the said mother 
were but a newly emancipated school-girl like 
herself. 

A couch at the farther window is strewn with 
bridal finery, the pretty necessities of the trous- 
seau Though she is the bride, Charlotte is as 
easy and unconcerned in her blushing honors as 
that little sister from the ex eng who peers 
about, pulling these pretty robes by the corner, 
and examining with a child’s curiosity. Char- 
lotte stands swinging the muslin for her new 
dressing-gown over her arm, and speaking in a 
tolerably high pitched voice over the head of 
little Marian Maurice, to Helen Maurice at. the 
other end of the room. The mammas make 
their conversation more quietly, seated together, 
but this is what Miss Disbrowe says :-— 

“Yes, Edward sadly wants to have it over. 
All this fuss and trouble puts him out, he says. 
I don’t mind it,—but then one can’t delay for 
ever, and now that mamma is settled with a go- 
verness, it may as well be now as at another 
time.” ; 

“ Oh, are you settled with a governess? Who 
is it, Charlotte?” cried the intermediate sister 
of the three Misses Maurice. 

“ Well, it’s—I declare I can’t tell,” broke off 
Charlotte, abruptly and with a laugh. “It’s a 
girl—but it’s not exactly what you could call “a 
young person ” either, and I can’t make it out at 
all. hat did you say, mamma ?” 
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“ You had better send Minnie out of the room 
before you say any more about the new gover- 
ness,” said Mrs. Disbrowe. 

“Why?” said Charlotte, opening her blue 
eyes wider; “I am not afraid of Minnie telling, 
and I don’t mean to say any ill of her besides. 
And I don’t know any ill either,” continued the 
young lady more quietly ; “she looks very odd, 
and she’s not at all handsome—I think that. is 

uite right and proper; but the strange thing is, 
at she’s only a child.” 

“Oh, I remember, we had once a very young 
governess,” said Helen Maurice, pinching a lace 
trimming after a fashion which the bride by no 
means approved, “and I never saw any one so 
eager to have us learn, either at home or at school. 
You recollect Miss Ashley, Jane?” 

“ Yes—we never minded her,” said Jane laco- 
nically. 

“J daresay Minnie and the rest will not mind 
this one either,” said Helen, composedly picking 
at the braid of Charlotte’s future travelling dress. 
“Tf I should have a hundred children, I should 
never have them taught at home.” 

“TI wish mamma would send me to school,” 
said Minnie. “Charlotte had masters for every- 
thing, and I wonder why I should only have a 
governess—fancy me minding Miss Francis! I 
am sure she is afraid of me.” 

This redoubtable young lady was eleven years 
old, and the next eldest girl of the family. 

“Well, never mind the governess. Are you 
sure to be married on Tuesday, Charlotte ?”’ ask- 
ed Marian Maurice. “ You will not change your 
mind ¢” 


“‘ No—I suppose so,” said the bride, stooping 
her head a little, and vacantly counting the folds 


of her muslin. “ But,” continued Charlotte, in 
the same breath, disposing summarily of this 
momentary shade of bashfulness, “ you never told 
me—are you all to be dressed alike?” 

“ Well, Helen has pink ribbons and I have 
blae, and Marian will have nothing but white 
roses,” said Jane Maurice; “ but we are all the 
same except that. How silly to ask, Charlotte! 
as if you had not seen what we were to 
wear.” 

“Bridemaids do not require to be dressed 
alike,” said Helen. “Iam sure at Fanny Allen’s 
wedding fhere were all the colors of the rainbow. 
Charlotte, come and try this bonnet on. Isn’t it 
pretty? When I am married, I shall have mine 
miade just so.” 

“When I am married, I shall have mine in 
the fashion,” said the promising Minnie, “ You 
— all be old women then, whatever you 

0. 

Incautiously coming within range. of her sis- 
ter’s hand as she spoke, Minnie was fitly re- 
warded by a smart stroke, which reddened her 
white shoulders under her pinafore, but elicited 
nothing more than a little cry of defiance. This 
was Charlotte’s mode of keeping discipline in her 
late dominions. 

“Tf J was your mamma,” said Helen Maurice, 
whose peradventures were all in this vein, “1 
should certainly send you to school.” 

“Then I wish Po were my mamma!” cried 
Minnie. “ Miss Francis! why, little Lucy Moore 
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is as old as she is. I will never get my lessons 
to her ; she is not much bigger than me!” 

“ Where does she come from, then, or how did 
Mrs. Disbrowe hear of her, Charlotte?” asked 
Marian Maurice. 

“Tt was Angeline Roberts, who was at school 
with us, you remember, Helen,” said Charlotte: 
“she married a curate in the country, and I 
wrote to her—I might have known she was al- 
ways silly—so she sent us this little girl.” 

“ How provoking! But can’t you send her back 
again?” said Jane. 

“T would never trust my children with a person 
ba had no experience,” said Helen Maurice with 

ignity. 

“Tam sure, if I were you, I should wait till I 
had some,” said Charlotte, worn out of patience 
with her friend’s careless fingers, which continued 
assiduously to pick at the braid of her dress ; and 
drawing herself up with the superior importance 
belonging to herself, almost a married lady, 
“ Mamma ought to know what she requires, and 
she thinks this little girl will do.” 

Just then Marian Maurice put her arms round 
Charlotte, and her own sister Jane, and drew 
them nearer to the sofa with its load of prett 
things. “Don’t speak so loud,” said this ctl, 
who was gentler-hearted than her companions. 
“TI see some one in the back drawing-room—a 
strange dark girl: is not that Miss Francis ? 
Charlotte, dear, don’t let her hear us speak 
of her; it is not her fault if she is so young.” 

And there were so many delightful collars and 
capes and handkerchiefs, so many mysterious 
under-garments, invisible to profane eyes at or- 
dinary seasons, but exhibited in all their delicate 
workwomanship at this,to examine and com- 
mend ; and Helen had to repeat so often that 
this and that were the very things she should 
have “ when she was married,” and Jane had so 
many improvementseéo suggest, and Marian so 
many comments to make, that it was not difficult 
to forget the new governess. Meanwhile, a pair 
of dark eyes glanced upon this group from be- 
hind the drab settee with its green trimmings— 
tearless shining eyes, moved with neither grief 
nor anger, and only keenly observant, because. it 
was their nature so to be. These eyes made no 
envious criticism, and neither sympathized nor 
condemned ; but simply, out of their own differ- 
ent sphere, and far-away abstracted existence, 
looked forth, and looked on. 


CHAPTER II.—MRS. DISBROWE. 


It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Disbrowe is 
by any means an incompetent person, or an over- 
indulgent mother, by the prima facie evidence of 
her daughter’s independent manners. Just such 
a young lady as Charlotte was “Mamma” her- 
self in her day, and softened and modified as she 
has become in her matronhood, she has yet no 
fault to find with the bearing of her eldest ho 
But uncontrolled as Charlotte seems, the reins 
of this household are in a firm and unhesitating 
hand. There is no sort of devotion to each other 
between this mother and daughter. Mrs. Dis- 
browe is comparatively young herself, a1 has 
far too many personal objects in life to identify 
herself overmuch with her daughter ; while Chare 
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lotte on her part sets up an unequivocal ey, 
and is not aware that she owes “ which is 
not looked for at her hands. ith this easy 
amount of affection and indifference, they make 
a very good mother and daughter after their 
fashion ; and the eyes of neither being much en- 
lightened by the clear-sightedness of love, Mrs. 
Disbrowe finds no fault with Charlotte, and 
Charlotte is very well contented .with “mam- 
ma. ” 

It is Mr. Disbrowe’s profession to be a lawyer, 
and it is Mrs. Disbrowe’s profession to be Mr. 
Disbrowe’s wife. To this business she has been 
trained, and she discharges its duties most con- 
scientiously. Also this lady is too sensible not 
to be kind-hearted in a measure: her servants 
are not oppressed, and her poor little nursery- 

overness, putting feelings out of the question, 
as no great cause to tremble. Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
temper is moderately equable; her judgment is 
tolerably trustworthy—she would be shocked to 
find her daughter’s room in extreme disorder, or 
her dress less handsome than her companions’. 
Charlotte’s mind, however, is her own affair—her 
mother does not find it necessary to take any 
supervision of that; but, notwithstanding, Mrs. 
Disbrowe is a good mother, a good wife, the re- 
spectable mistress of a most respectable house- 
hold. Thrift and economy are the Lares and 
. Penates of Bedford Place. Mrs. Disbrowe would 
rather be guilty of a small sin than be thought 
poor; but she would rather be thought poor than 
-extravagant. True, she can be liberal with a 


good grace when occasion is, and even profuse 
when there is any end to be served by it, and is 


never mean nor parsimonious at any time; 
but in her heart of hearts Mrs. Disbrowe is 
thrifty, and not only needs but loves all frugal 
arts. 

“What is the use of speaking so much of 
Miss Francis?” said Mrs. Disbrowe, when her 
visitors were gone. “I Aaresay she is not so 
young after all; so many people look younger 
than they really are ;—I did, myself, before I was 
married.” 

“TI suppose you must have been grown up 
when you were married, mamma,” said Charlotte. 
“Such an idea !—it is not that she looks young— 
she looks a mere child !” 

“ Nevertheless, young ladies, I intend to try 
her,” said the mother decisively. ‘ Youneed not 

‘think [shall bear any nonsense, Minnie ; how- 
ever, Miss Francis is not your governess, she is 
only for the nursery. If she is a mere child, it is 
that foolish friend of yours, Charlotte, who is to 
blame. It is extremely provoking when one 
thinks of it—why did she undertake your com- 
mission at all?” 

“So you are annoyed, mamma, after all!” 
exclaimed Charlotte. “I will not say a word 
now — only, why don’t you send her home 
again?” 

“ Lottie,” said the worldly mother, melting in- 
to the kindly woman, “it is not so sure that she 
has a home, poor little orphan child: I should 
not wonder if her aunt ill-treated her ; at all 
events I know she would rather starve than go 
back—she told me so. Ask Angelina who her 
aunt is, by the way, the next time you write ; 
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and this little girl is very modest and quiet, and 

I am pleased Fy od not undertake anaed deai, 

and she wants no s She will be no ex- 
mse to us, and no trouble. Yes, I shall give 
iss Francis a fair trial.” 

“ I wonder what is her Christian name,” said 
Charlotte ; “it looks so odd to call a child like 
this, Miss.” 

“ There’s a Z on her handkerchiefs,” said Min- 
nie—“ such a pretty one, worked in gold. thread, 
with a little wreath round it; and when I asked 
her if she could do that, she said ‘ No, and turn- 
ed away her head, and I think she was near cry- 
ing. You don’t think she looks like py anny: 
you, mamma? for I can’t remember any name 
that begins with Z but Zillah, and that is a Jew- 
ish name.” 

“T think she told me her name was Elizabeth,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe; “but you shall call her 
Miss Francis, Minnie,—do you hear? so it does 
not matter much to you what she is called at 
home. What are you going to do with that 
muslin, Charlotte ?—you have only till Saturday, 
recollect ; I expect everything to be ready then ; 
and your dress will not make itself, you may be 
certain.” 

“Well, Z can’t do it, mamma,” said Charlotte, 
pouting; “there is always something to look af- 
ter—one can’t be in fifty places at the same time 
—and I want it so much too. Poor me, all my 
things are so useful! I have not a pretty mor- 
nifg dress to come to breakfast in, and Edward 
likes me in pink—he told me so.” 

“Pink muslin looks pretty in November,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe: “n ver mind, it must be 
made, I suppose. There, now, it is past time for 
visitors. Get all your things away before papa 
comes home. Quick—Minnie will help you: 
Mr. Disbrowe thinks I am very foolish to indulge 
you so.” 

“ And I think it’s the greatest comfort in life,” 
muttered Charlotte, with momentary ill-humor, 
as she carried an armful of her pretty dresses to 
her own room, “ that I don’t need to care what 
papa thinks after a week is over. Well, to think 
after Tuesday I shall never need to consult any 
one, never ask anybody’s permission, always do 
what I like myself—Minnie, don’t you think it’s 
delightful !” 

“JT daresay!” cried Miss Minnie, ironically ; 
“ Edward will make you do what he likes. “Oh, 
I am sure you need not expect to have your own 
way as you had at home.” 

“If he thinks I shall do as he likes, he is mis- 
taken,” said Charlotte, reddening ; “ oh no, one 
doesn’t get married for that. Be quiet, Minnie, 
I'll tell mamma of you. I saw Helen Maurice 
picking the braid off my dress, and you want to 
finish it, I think.” 

“IT wish Helen Maurice may never get mar- 
ried,” said the malicious Minnie ; “ how she does 
talk of it! Oh, listen, Charlotte; here is mam- 
ma.” 

But mamma passed by without entering, and 
happily closed the door upon herself in her own 
room. 

In mamma’s sensible mind a little controversy 
was waging. She was more annoyed than she 
chose to confess with the youthfulness of the 
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newly-arrived governess. “People will think I 
cannot afford a better,” said this prudent mother ; 
but womanly pity and interest in the stranger 
had a strong ally and advocate in the leading 
rinciple of Mrs. Disbrowe’s life.: “I do not 
Joubt in the least she will be very careful with 
the children, and then so cheap! She will cost 
us nothing,” was the more important observation 
which succeeded. “ Of course, I will keep her in 
the nursery ; and she is well-mannered, and looks 
something like a lady, though she is odd and old- 
fashioned. People will think she is some poor 
relation of our own, and I don’t care if it should 
be said so. Yes, I will keep Miss Francis.” 
4. Mrs. Disbrowe turned to her toilette. Her 
evening dress was quite as thrifty and well pre- 
served as her morning one; and Charlotte’s 
loves and flowers cost as much in the year as 
economical mamma’s most expensive gowns. 
But this was from no foolish fondness or indul- 
gence. The family ruler did nothing more than 
was necessary. The credit and “standing” of 
the house of Disbrowe were quite as much at 
stake in Charlotte’s ribbons as in the elder lady's 
more ample drapery—the one could preserve and 
be taken care of, the other could not; and ,Mrs. 
Disbrowe, wise in her generation, knew when to 
gather in, and when to scatter abroad. 

The house was a tall London house—sto 
‘above story, stair on stair—in which the “fami- 
ly” properly so called—to wit, the full-grown 
members and heads of the same, the visitors and 
friends of the house, all the people in it able to 
behave with due decorum—were interposed be- 
tween the perpetual talk of the kitch€ns and the 


far-off storm of the nursery. Composed and 
placid weather—the meridian of commonplace 
behavior—was in the dining-parlor and 
wing-rooms ; but below, cook and housemaid 
and Buttons “sat upon” Bedford Place in gene- 
ral—a committee of public safety, great in the 
doings of number three and number seven ; while 


above, a continual rattle of small musketry, with 
@ great cannon booming now and then through 
the din, gave note of the infantine battalions, and 
of Nurse, their general-in-chief, who was either 
siding against one detachment in favor of an- 
other, or combating the whole refractory popula- 
tion with the energy and despair of a ‘martyr. 
Mrs. Disbrowe, standing steadily before her mir- 
ror, hears echoes of all the various noises above 
and below, of a small skirmish between Charlotte 
and Minnie next door, and a tumultuous charge 
of all the infantry upon the devoted representa- 
tive of maternal rule up-stairs. “No one knows 
the care of a family,” said Mrs. Disbrowe’s reve- 
‘rie; but she set her cap without disturbance, ar- 
ranged her pink ribbon, and adjusted her stom- 
acher. All very well for people to disturb them- 
selves who are new to these experiences. Mrs. 
Disbrowe felt the reins in her hand, and did not 
care to dangle them always in the eyes of her 
unruly vassals; so mamma went down stairs 
again with her prompt air and active step; un- 
wrinkled save for that one fold of care ‘in her 
comely forehead — an embodiment of calm 
authority—a constitutional monarch, governing 
everybody according to her own will and plea- 
sure; for the benefit of the house of Disbrowe, for 
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the good preservation of credit and respectability, 
and the general welfare of the family. Mamma, 
with the eye of a statesman, looked to the main 
realities of government, and let the little riots 
wear themselves out. 


CHAPTER III.—THE NURSERY. 


The nursery is a large, light, somewhat low 
apartment under the roof, with two dumpy win- 
dows, anda little room containing the third, parti- 
tioned off at one side. In the clear light of this ear- 
ly winter day you see the bright woollen shawl 
and printed gown of Nurse, the irresponsible 
ruler of this lofty domain, full in the sunshine, as 
she turns her back to the window, and, resting 
her feet upon the fender, cosily enjoys the fire 
and her knitting. Nurse’s gown is of a very gay 
ow ones, and her shawl is of a brilliant check, 
ighter than ever Celtic fancy devised for every- 
day wear; from which tokens you may under- 
stand that Nurse’s disposition inclines towards 
the brightnesses of life, and that there is nothing 
sour or uncongenial in this good-humored tne 
tate. A twinkle of that merry black eye of hers, 
and an exclamation from her lips, put you in pos- 
session of an another fact—to wit, that Nurse is 
Irish, with brogue enough to corrupt the Eng- 
lish of half-a-dozen nurseries. As it happens 
Mrs. Disbrowe has few apprehensions on this 
score, and knows better than to lose a trust- 
worthy and not expensive servant for the sake of 
her speech ; so this Connaught woman has ruled 
above stairs in peace and in tumult for ten years, 
and all the little Disbrowes, of consequence, arc 
learned in this kindly brogue of hers, which is 
“the Irish language” to them. 

In the centre of the square of carpet which 
covers the middle of the room, sits a little girl, 
with long strings of ringlets hanging round her 
head in a shower, and veiled_entirely in a great 

inafore, which reaches from her neck to her an- 

les. The laudable occupation of this young 
lady is the demolishing of one of her newest toys 
—a barking dog, or rather a dog which will bark 
no more, as its pedestal has already been broken 
open, in a vain investigation for the origin of the 
sound. Sissy is a little girl of an inquiring mind, 
and can never be content with a result till she 
has searched out the cause. 

Lying at Nurse’s feet, sharing with a favorite 
kitten the ample skirt of her gown, and, unseen 
by Nurse, the clue of colored lambs’-wool from 
which she knits her stocking, is a still younger 
Disbrowe than Sissy. Master Tom has an eye 
for mischief, and a rosy little face, glowing and 
merry, brightened all day long by universal favor 
and encouragement. However squally the weath- 
er may be, above stairs or below, to others of the 
household, Tommy is the happy one upon whom 
nobody ever glooms. Not mamma, when the 
little rogue drags her freshest ribbon—not Char- 
lotte, when he pins her dress to her chair, as he 
did yesterday—not Nurse herself, did she look 
down and see what his rosy little fingers are busy 
with now. So, with happy fearlessness, Master 
Tom unwinds the worsted, and ravels it round 
his kitten’s velvet paws. Pussie does not like it 
very much, and would scratch were the operator 
any but he; but even pussie owns the fascination 
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of merry little Tommy Disbrowe, the pet and 
plaything of the honse. 

Sitting apart with dignified composure at a 
window, with a long strip of muslin between 
them, two little girls, exactly the same height, do 
their task of hemming with varying industry, 
very busy one while, and extremely idle another. 
The light comes in brightly over these two small 
heads, with their thick clustering curls of dark 
hair, short and crisp and childlike—heads which 
seem perfect counterparts each of the other; and 
& Most animated conversation, carried on under 
their breath, proceeds with less intermission than 
the task. The twins of the household are seven 
years old, mature and matronly, and a little pru- 
dish. Mamma does not stand one half so much 
on her propriety as do Rosie and Lettie, these 
two pl sisters, whom it will be prudent to call 
Rosa and Letitia, if you would propitiate their 
favor. These young ladies are heartily tired of 
hemming frills for Charlotte; yard upon yard 
have passed over their poor little pricked forefin- 
gers, and but for a strong sense of duty, Rosie 
and Lettie must have mutinied long ago. _ So 
the hemming goes on languidly, while the con- 
versation rises apace out of whispers into subdued 
talk, and soon into talk which forgets to be sub- 
dued ; so that even these little examples of child- 
ish dignity add something to the din of sound 
which fills this well-populated apartment every 
hour of the day. 

For Harry, five years old, spins a humming top 
on the other side of Sissy; and Jack, eight and a 
half, in profound and abstracted silence, works 
away with a knife at abit of wood, hoping to 
whittle a boat out of it by-and-by. Jack is very 
much too seriously occupied for speech, but Sis- 
sy’s merry voice runs on in a continual current 
while she demolishes her toy. Tommy maintains 
a lively dialogue with his kitten. Harry apos- 
trophizes his top, and Rosie and Lettie, at length 
forgetful of auditors, carry on their running con- 
versation now with perfect unrestraint,—add to 
all this the adjuration of Nurse to one another, 
the kindly grumble and pathetic appeal with 
which.she keeps up her supervision of this noisy 
commonwealth, and you may fancy how many 
agreeable varieties of sound blend in the distant 
hum of the nursery, and how prudent it is of Mrs. 
Disbrowe to close her ears as she goes down the 


r. 
“Oh, Lettie, don’t you wish our Charlotte was 
married!” says, with a profound sigh, the little 


* We always have to be doing something,” an- 
swers her more philosophical sister. “To be 
sure, hemming is so dull; but mamma says Min- 
nie is thoughtless, and all the rest are children— 
there are ouly us, Rosie, to help mamma.” 

Somewhat comforted by this view of the sub- 
ject, Rosie resumed the needle which had been 
resting in the interval. “ Minnie is idle,” said 
the little monitor; “Minnie ought to be as 
thoughtful as us.” 

The admirable dignity with which this us was 
emphasized was edifying to behold. 

“ Sissy, to be sure, is quite a baby,” continued 
Rosie, with lofty kindness, “but I don’t think 
when she grows up she will be more thoughtful 
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than Minnie—and boys are always useless. Oh, 
Lettie, what we shall have to do p 

Lettie shook her head solemnly, and under the 
influence of this mutual condolence the hemming 
froconed with steadiness for a full minute. 

hen the hands of the more volatile Rose once 
more dropped upon her knees. 

“ We never shall go to school now,” said Ro- 
sie. “Do you think you shall like Miss Francis, 
Lettie? I do.” 

“How can you tell, when we never saw her till 
Saturday ?” said the prudent sister. “I don’t 
know till we begin school, but I don’t think she 
can teach us like Charlotte: she might do for 
Sissy and Harry, and little Tom, but we are not 
such children now.” 

“No ”—Rosie assented at once to this self-evi- 
dent proposition—* but I should like to like Miss 
Francis, Lettie,” said the little woman, who was 
soft of heart, “for she looks so sad.” 

“T like Miss Francis,” cried Sissy, loudly. “I 
like Miss Francis, and I will learn my lessons 
and be good, and so will Tommy; for, Nurse, 
Miss Francis did not go to Minnie, or to Lettie, 
but she came to Tommy and me.” 

“Tt is because she does not know, if she likes 

the little ones best,” said the wise and sedate Le- 
titia. - : 
“ Sure, she’ll like you all, every one, if you're 
good,” said Nurse, the pacificator: she’s no better 
than a child herself, poor soul! but she’s a woman 
to the likes of you. Ah, Master Tommy, my 
darlin’, reason good, she should take to you!” 

“Nurse can’t see what Tommy’s doing,” said 
Harry. “Who says I'll learn my lessons to Miss 
Francis? I won’t be taught bya woman! I'll go 
to school like other boys.” 

“Oh, Master Tommy, is that the way you're 
sarvin’ yo poor nurse?” cried the afflicted em- 
press of the nursery, pathetically, “and me put- 
tin’ the trust in you and all! Sure and you 
wouldn’t be a wicked boy—and your own little 
socks, darlin’—and pussie would be as glad of 8 
bit of cord any day; give the pet your little 
dog, Miss Sissy,—you wouldn’t refuse him, 
dear ?” ' 

But Sissy, as it happened, did refuse him, not 
having quite come to a decision herself respect- 
ing the origin of the bark, now ceased for ever. 
“My doggie won't. bark any more,” said Siss 
mournfully ; “I'll not give him to Tommy. I 
put him away with my doll. Oh, Nurse, how 
did it go away ?” 

“ What, darlin’?” Nurse bent down from her 
seat to gather up her ravelled worsted, and to lis- 
ten to the little applicant. 

“ The bark—the bark !” cried Sissy; “I only 
made a hole here, and here—look, Nurse—and 
my doggie will not bark whatever Ido. I can’t 
see where it came from either, but he won’t bark 
any more.” 

“ He’s kilt,” said Nurse solemnly, “ that’s what 
it is, and it’s all along of you, Miss Sissy. What 
would come of you, child, if some one would be 
making holes to see how your voice came? 
Never mind, Tommy love; and you, Master 
Henry, keep your whip away. I'll not have you 
frighten the darlin’ child.” 

“I don’t care!” cried Tommy valiantly; “I 
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can lick him though he’s big, and Sissy too— 
come on !” , 

But Master Tommy’s rosy fists were locked 
fast in Nurse’s hands. “The spirit of him!” 
cried that admiring guardian of the public peace ; 
“ but you're all to be good—now you hear me— 
husht every one of you, and I'll tell you a tale.” 

This bribe produced an immediate lull in the 
din; and even Jack paused in his weighty occu- 

ation to listen to Nurse, famed as a story-teller 

yond all praise. 4 

“There was oncet two little boys, and they 
Jived in a grand castle, and had lords and ladies 
serving of them night and day,” said the ve- 
racious romancer, “and never ate their bread and 
milk out of less nor a golden porringer, and had 
the beautifullest fruit in their garden that ever 
grew, and rode upon ponies as white as milk, and 
wore silks and satins,and were the grandest in 
the land. Well an’ you see there came a poor 
man to this great castle, all for to teach learning 
to the two little boys; and one said, ‘Til learn 
sure, of any one, for learning’s good; and 
another said, ‘He’s only for the little children; 
he shan’t never teach me.’ So the one went to 
his plays and diversion, and the other to his 
learning and his books. There were great lords 
to ride and play with the one, and nothing but 
this poor man for to teach the other; and time 
went on, and time went on, till the two little 
boys grew up to be men. 

“Now, husht, every one of you, and hearken 
tome. One of them came to be a great king, 
with all the country under his hand; and the 
other wandered here and there, and had neither 


a house nor a rood of land, and many a day 
little enough to put in his mouth for the hunger. 
Now, you, Master Harry, tell me which was the 
king, and which was the wandering boy ?” 
Master Harry fell back behind little Sissy, and 
gloomed at the story-te:ler, and made no answer. 
“IT know !” cried Sissy, triumphantly ; “ the good 


boy that learned his lessons was the king. Oh, 
I know—and I'll be so good, Nurse, when Miss 
Francis comes to me.” 

“Ts it true, Nurse—is it true?” cried Rosie, 

rly. 

“ What should hinder it to be true, Miss Rosie, 
dear?” said Nurse, with the air of an oracle; 
and as she wound up her ravelled thread, the 
gracious nurse vouchsafed another tale. It does 
not answer to award anything but the truest poe- 
tie justice when your audience are children. 

arse knew no other lore than that simplest sort 
which makes the good boy “live nappy and die 
happy,” and thus she invariably distributed her 
imaginary fate. 


CHAPTER IV.—A FAMILY PARTY. 


Mrs. Disbrowe’s drawing-room, where the fire 
barns brightly, and the lamp is lit upon the fam- 
ily table, is by no means an uncheerful apart- 
ment, spite of those trimmings of drab and green, 
which cannot choose but look faded. The chan- 
delier, solemnly erecting its seven white candles, 
unlighted, yet ready to be lit; and the broad 
mirror on the mantel-shelf, in which the chan- 
delier surveys itself, scatter the light pleasantly 
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through thé apartment, which is, moreover, 
brightened up with many animated faces, as the 
family, in social kindness, take together their 
family cup of tea, Little Tommy Disbrowe, 
the central figure of the scene, lies stretched at 
his full length were the soft warm hearth-rug,. 
played with by all and sundry his seniors who. 
surround him; while studious Jack eats cake 
with devotion by his mother’s side, and Rosie 
and Lettie hold a synod at the corner of the fire- 

lace. That good-looking youth on the sofa 

olding Sissy on his knee is Mrs. Disbrowe’s eld- 
est son, the heir and hope of the house, who is 
nineteen, and wavers considerably between the.. 
gent and the gentleman. Leo is in his father’s’ 
office, learning his father’s profession, but not: 
greatly improved by the society of other youths, 
like himself, in the same dusty academia. 

Mr. Disbrowe once upon a time was engaged 
in some business of the hapless Princess Char- 
lotte’s, and so it comes that his eldest daughter, 
bears her name, and that his eldest son is Leo- 
pold, though the royal godfather—if ever he 
thought of it at all—has long ago forgotten his 
name-son. To tell the truth, Mr. Disbrowe him- 
self has little memory now for the connection, 
and has even forgotten to be reminded of it by 
Leopold’s Teutonic name. 

A young man of five or six and twenty, tall, 
ruddy, and fair-haired, a well looking and good- 
humored Saxon, sits by Charlotte’s side; as she 
presides at the tea-table. You must not suppose 
that the young lady blushes, or is at all discom- 
posed by the near vicinity of her bridegroom, or 
the close approach of her marriage-day ; but this 
is Edward Lancaster, Miss Disbrowe’s betrothed. 
The bridegroom is much at his ease, and com- 
pletely at home in the family ; and he must be a 
good fellow, you perceive, for not papa’s own in- 
dulgent hand is grasped with more eagerness by 
this happy little Tom; and Rosie and Lettie 
themselves unbend, and are gracious to their new 
brother. The verdict of the children is entirely 
in favor of Edward. 

Mr. Disbrowe himself, the principal of all these 
personages, the head of the en and origin of 
all its comfort—Mr: Disbrowe is content to be 
comfortable in his arm-chair, occupying one 
clear side of the domestic hearth. Papa’s chair 
is the most luxurious of all the chairs; lis slip- 
pered feet "share she warm rug with Tommy; 
and in this time of family privacy he rejoices in 
the ease of a dressing-gown, and, closing his eyes, 
takes in the kindly warmth of the fire- 
side, and the voices of his children, into his 
heart. More than this Mr. Disbrowe never 

retends to do; he is a very trustworthy adviser 
in his office, but a most indolent monarch at 
home. “ Mamma,” the household autocrat, is-as 
universally referred to by her husband 2s by the 
smallest denizen of the aursery. Papa comes 
home to be comfortable and enjoy himself; he 
is not to be troubled by anything that savors of 
business : business is for the office, enjoyment 
for home; so the arm-chair is wheeled ever 
night into its roomy . corner, the lion’s share 
the fireplace ; and the room looks bright in pa- 
pa’s eyes, and he sees this circle of smiling faces, 
and steps into his slippers on these cold nights 
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with the purest sense of luxury ; while memma, 

instead of grumbling to fill her throne alone, ip 

droves with quiet satisfaction, and thinks Mr. 
isbrowe a very sensible man. 

“ Who do you think were here to-day ?—all 
the Maurices, Leo,” said Minnie, who, in a sud- 
den fit of industry, sits with a book of hierogly- 

hics before her, looping a quantity of thread 
Tato a mysterious spider’s net, and not to be dis- 
turbed even by the bustle of tea—* Helen, and 
Jane, and Marian, talking,—oh, you should have 
heard them !” 

“Should I?” said Leo, carelessly; “ would 
that have been for their benefit or mine ?” 

“ Oh, Charley will tell you. Every word He- 
len Maurice said was what she should.do when 
she was married,” said the malicious Minnie. 
“JT wish some of you boys had been there to 
laugh at her,—indeed I do !” 

“Who are ‘ you boys,’ pray ?” said Leo: “as 
for the Maurices, I'd rather have the little one, 
though there’s none of them worth looking twice 
at. Here, Sissy, open your mouth, and shut your 


eyes. I say, little one, what will you do when 

you're married ?” 

*“Tllmake Edward buy mea pretty pony,” 

; Sissy promptly, “and ride all round every 
a ” 


“Round where, Pussie? and what will Ed- 
ward have to do with it?” asked the elder bro- 
ther. 

“That is always what Charlotte says,” said 
the free-spoken Sissy. 

Charlotte put up her hand hurriedly to her 
small sister’s rosy mouth, but the words were 
spoken: the bridegroom laughed with very gay 
apod- hemor, and not without a little pride, and 

e bride blushed as she had not blushed that 
night. 

“ Papa wants some tea,” said Charlotte hur- 
riedly. “Iwish you children would be quiet: 
Leo, will you attend to papa ?” 

“ You children, and you sal ! Upon my word, 
I am complimented,” said boyish Leo, indig- 
nantly. “I say, Lancaster, isn’t young Bur- 
tonshaw a friend of yours? I saw him not long 
since, and he had his little cousin, Miss. Cum- 
berland, with him: now that’s a nice little girl.” 

“Mrs. Cumberland is ‘very silly; I saw her 
once with mamma,” said Minnie. ; 

“ How sad it would be for Mrs. Cumberland to 
know what Minnie Disbrowe thought of her !” 
said Leo, while mamma interposed with an an- 
gry “hush !”—“ but I said Miss Cumberland, 
Burtonshaw’s little cousin, a pretty little thing 
with long curls like gold. I don’t like your old 
misses—your Helen Maurices, who talk of being 
married ; a good little girl for me.” 

“ Like Sissy, Leo!” said his little sister, hold- 
ing up her pretty little face lovingly. 

“Like Sissy!” said the youth, moved with 
simple affection ; “just like my little sister. I 
like Sissy best of all.” 

“You may be sure Helen Maurice would never 
look at you,” said Charlotte, interposing in de- 
fence of her friend. “Helen Maurice was a 

oung lady when you had yonr first jacket—Oh, 
recollect very well,” continued the bride, for- 
getting that she defended, in the greater pleasure 
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of having a private thrust at her chosen compan: 
ion, “she left school along while before I did; 
Helen Maurice is quite an experienced person 
now. 

“Don’t be ill-natured, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe ; “she is a very good girl, and your 
friend, and has helped you a great deal with your 
things, you know. I wish she was married, for 
my part,as she speaks so much about. it, for 
there are a great many of them at home.” 

“ There are more of us!” cried Minnie. “TI 
will be Miss Disbrowe on Tuesday—I wonder if 
mamma will wish me married,—Rosie, and 
Lettie, and Sissy—all younger than I am, and 
there are only three of the Maurices. Papa, do 
you think they will wish me away ?” 

“ Ask your mother, my dear,” said papa pla- 
cidly. Papa, to tell the truth, was half asleep. 

“Minnie, be quiet,” said the authoritative 
Charlotte. “Poor Miss Francis, I do pity her 
among you all.” 

“She is not my governess—mamima said so 
at least,” said Minnie; “ you need not pity her 
for me.” 

“ Where is Miss Francis ?” said Leo. “ What 
do you do with her, mother ?—is she never to be 
here ?” 

“She is with Nurse up-stairs—she asked 
mamma to let her stay,” said little Sissy. ‘“ She 
does not like you, you are so rude and noisy; 
she only cares for Tommy and me.” | 

“What a funny girl that is!—I wonder has 
she run away from anywhere,” said Leo, “she 
looked so frightened when you had her here.” 

“ Yes, Charlotte, I wish you would write for 
me, and inquire who her aunt is. We ought to 
know,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, “though I daresay, 
poor thing, it was not for any fault she ran away ; 
an aunt is not like a mother. I think they were 
not kind to her, poor child.” 

Charlotte shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“JT have a hundred things to do, and no time,” 
said the bride: “never mind her aunt, mamma, 
if she will suit you. Will some of you children 
ring the bell—more cake for Tommy? Is he to 
have it, papa ?” 

The invariable “ask your mother, my dear,” 
was on Mr. Disbrowe’s lips; but recollecting 
that the applicant was Tommy, papa for one 
exerted himself, and with his own hand served 
the little favorite boy. Then the circle dispersed 
—the bride and bridegroom to the back drawing- 
room for a confidential talk; mamma to her 
worktable, and all its heap of labors; the cadets 
of the family to the nursery, after a round of 
kisses and good-nights. Papa stretched himself 
still more comfortably in his easy-chair; Leo 
yawned, and took a Leek; Minnie pored over 

er hieroglyphics ; the pleasant hour of family 
intercourse was over for to-night. 


CHAPTER V.—MISS FRANCIS. 


The fire in the nursery, small but bright, is se- 
dulously guarded by its high green fender; the 
light which burns on Nurse’s round table is one 
sorry candle, and no more, in the full illumination 
of which stands her tea equipage—her white 
cups and saucers, and black teapot. In ordinary 
cases, it is a very solitary meal to Nurse, and 
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she is not greatly the better in respect to so- 
ciability with the companion she has now. ‘ 
Far different from your ruddy happy kindl 
drawing-room in the Grange, with all its flus 
of home comfort and family associations, is this 
dim apartment in the highest story of Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s house in Bedford Place; far different 


from the Lady of Briarford, the fairy godmother | d 


of Zaidee Vivian's fancy, is homely Irish Nurse, 
in her bright printed gown and woollen shaw! ; 
but to Zaidee Vivian, at this moment, external 
circumstances weigh little, keenly conscious 
though she is of the stranger voices sounding from 
-below, and of the unfamiliar walls that surround 
her. Everything is strange, cold, unknown. An 
unseen spiritual existence, walking this world 
among men whose mortal faculties were un- 
conscious of its presence, could not be sensible 
of a more forlorn and utter solitude than is in 
Zaidee’s heart. They speculate about her, all 
the inmates of this house ; they wonder who she 
ean be, and whence she comes, and by what 
strange chance it is that she has become establish- 
edhere. One and all of them find some mystery 
in Miss Francis ; but poor, young, desolate Miss 
Francis, who trembles like guilt every time she 
hears her assumed name, dwells apart and ab- 
stracted in this stranger houschold, scarcely 
roused yet to any wonder about them. Tremb- 
ling at her own self-responsibility, sadly feeling 
in her immost heart the want of some one whom 
she can ask what she is to do, and much confused 
and bewildered by the necessity of directing her 
own actions, Zaidee as yet lives in a maze, ob- 
serving everything with her vivid senses, but 
taking no note of what belongs to herself. In 
other circumstances, had she been thrown by the 
natural pressure of poverty or helplessness into 
such a position, the chances are that, keenly 
alive to how they treated her, and on the look- 
out for slights and unkindness, Zaidee would 
have been as unhappy as it is an orthodox ne- 
cessity for the reduced gentlewoman and home- 
sick girl to be. But the poor child’s thoughts 
-were otherwise directed : a painful sense of doing 
wrong; a strong necessity for consulting Eli- 
zabeth, or Margaret, or aunt Vivian ; a dreadful 
weight of guiltiness towards them all, oppress- 
ed her spirit. The same apprehension, simple 
and childish as it was, of some mysterious un- 
known consequence, which kept her from the bold 
deed of burning atonce the will which was the 
cause of all her sorrow, made the simplest action 
of her life here a burden to her conscience. 
Wilful and wayward enough at home in her free 
days, Zaidee had an unspeakable horror now of 
transgressing, by the slightest hair’s-breadth, her 
aunt's code of manners and propricties. An 
invisible censor—her own wakeful and anxious 
conscience—stood by her night and day, and she 
had never been so solicitous to please her dearest 
friends as now, when she made up her mind that 
none of them should ever see her again. This 
superstitious obedience possessed this sincere and 
downright young heart so completely, that it 
even abridged the natural rapidity and impulse 
of her thoughts. She had to pause perpetually, 
she who had given up home for ever, to think 
what they would say at home—and rejoiced 
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sadly that they could never find any trace of her, 
at the same moment in which she labored as- 
siduously to control her very thoughts into 
pleasing them. As she sits here, dark and silent, 
looking at Nurse with her shining eyes, it is not 
Nurse, nor the depopulated nursery, which is 
most clearly apparent to the perceptions of Zai- 
ee, far less is it Mrs. Disbrowe or the family 
circle down stairs. The voices of home ring in 
her ears, the faces of home haunt her vision: 
poor child, she makes so great an effort to over- 
come all her own desultory habits, to keep the 
little garret they have given her in good order, 
and to take care of her scanty wardroba—to do 
all the things which Aunt Vivian, in despair, 
had long since protested nothing could ever 
make Zaidee do. Something has come to make 
her weep over these long-neglected precepts in 
an agony of eagerness to fulfil them, and that 
something is the same impulse which has driven 
Zaidee into this utter solitude—this dim and 
dreary world. 

Yes, you would scarcely think it, looking 
round in the feeble light upon this low apart- 
ment, with all its odds and ends of furniture— 
its chairs and tables, transferred here when they 
were no longer good enough for any room down 
stairs—its arsenal of toys and playthings—its 
scattering of childish occupation and childish 
pleasure—that Mrs. Disbrowe’s nursery could re- 
present the world to any one. It did to this 
young exile and pilgrim: she did not analyze 
itself, or find out why it was so strange and cold 
to her; she did not think of herself as injured 
or unfortunate, or treated with unkindness ; she 
only knew she was far away—a stranger—an or- 
phan, and desolate. ‘There was no complaint in 
her heart, but an infinite depth of sadness, a void 
and oppression hard to endure. 

Zaidee could scarcely tell herself, if you asked 
her, how it was that she came to think of taking 
another name than her own. Some chance 
glimpse of the name of Vivian, in the bewilder- 
ing streets through which she passed on her way 
to Bedford Place—a strong impression on her 
own immediate family, or, at farthest, of Sir 
Francis Vivian's, pom] bear the name, and a 
sudden horror of beitg discovered by means of 
it, seized upon Zaidee. Zaidee Vivian! She 
knew nothing about the Times’ advertisements, 
or any other way except downright finding out, 
for laying hands upon a fugitive; but she knew 
enough to perceive that probably there was not 
another _— in the country bearing her name. 
As she threaded her way wearily through these 
glittering strects, in which she did not lose her- 
self, thanks to the quick and ready perceptions 
which no abstraction was sufficient to obscure, 
Zaidee, who left home without weeping, had very 
nearly sat down upon a step to cry over this un- 
looked for tribulation; but she comforted her 
heart by falling at last upon her father’s Chris- 
tian name, and adopting that to serve her pur- 
pose. And Frank Vivian, when he christened 
his child in her Eastern birthplace, had given her 
the favorite female name of his family, in con- 
junction with the Zaidee, the name of his Greek 
wife ; so that when, with a deep pang, and a 
strong sense of shame and guiltiness, Zaidee 
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Vivian, her dark checks burning crimson, put 
away her own name and identity from her, and 
answered to Mrs. Disbrowe’s inquiry that she 
was called Elizabeth Francis, there was still a 
small consolation in remembering that this was 
not entirely fiction, but that she had in reality a 
certain claim to both the names. But Zaidee’s 
terror of herself, in her new circumstances—her 
horror of being quite worthy of the unqualified 
condemnation of Aunt Vivian, were increased 
tenfold by that act. She could not restrain her 
blush of guilt and self-humiliation when her new 
associates addressed her as Miss Francis; the 
remembrance came home to her poignant and 
bitter, a reflection scarcely endurable. She had 
not abjured her friends, her home, her family 
only, but she had abjured her very name ! 

“Eat a morsel, child; sure you'll die if you 
keep like this,” said Nurse, starting from a long 
contemplation of Zaidee’s self-occupied face. 
Nurse, from being a little jealous at first, had 
come to be very compassionate of the poor little 
governess. 

“Do ybu think so, Nurse ” said Zaidee, with 
a little eagerness ; “for I think myself it will be 
a long, long time before I die.” 

“ And so it will, please God,” was the response. 
“You wouldn’t be but thankful to live long, and 
you so young? But how you're to keep the life 
in you, it’s not for me to say. And sure I wish, 
Miss, dear, you wouldn’t give such heavy sighs.” 

“ Are they all very kind people in Ireland, 
Nurse ?” said Zaidce. 

Nurse’s national pride was flattered. “Bless 

ou, honey, and it’s you has discrimination! Was 
it kind you said? Oh, then, in my country, if 
they'd but know you were friendless, they’d clean 
eat you up with kindness. Ah, Miss, darlin, 
dey young, but you’ve come through trouble— 
see it in your face; and them that’s solitary, 


and orphans, it’s them that knows what kindness 
is ” 


To this effusion of sympathy Zaidee made no 
response. Verfectly spontancous and natural as 
it was, Nurse unquestionably would have been 
Erect had her young companion become con- 

dential; but confidence was not possible to the 
solitary child who carried her heart deep in her 
bosom, and could not expose its throbbings to a 
chance passenger. In her own simple soul, Zai- 
-dee had no pereeption of Nurse’s curiosity, and 
her poor sad aching heart returned to its world 
of musings with a deep unconscious sigh. 

Solitary and an orphan—so far Nurse was 
right enough ; but no one save herself knew what 
a wealth of love and kindness she had cast away 
for ever. Few tears ever came to dim the wist- 
ful shining of those dark eyes, and nothing was 
farther from Zaidee’s thought than any ag | 
or lamentation over the lot she had chosen. Her 
mind was absorbed in quite another direction— 
in a visionary earnestness of endeavor to follow 
the rules of her old home, in an eager devotion 
to all the pursuits that had been followed there, 
and in a strange want of guidance and control, 
and dread of acting for herself. She had acted 
for herself in the one great crisis of her young 
life ; that was possible, but oh! the dreary ne- 
cessity of being her own director now. 
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CHAPTER Vi.—AN EXAMINATION. 

“Have you got any brothers and sisters?” 
asked Miss Minnie, abruptly. 

‘“No.” It was impossible to get anything but 
monosyllables from the lips of Miss Francis. 

“And did you never have any, either? Well, 
I deelare it’s too bad ; things are so unjust,” ex- 
claimed Minnie. “Some are on/y children, and 
have all their own way; and some are third or 
fourth among a whole lot, and never are cared 
for at all, except just among the rest. I should 
like to be an only child—isn’t it fine 7—but then, 
perhaps, your papa and mamma are poor ?” 

“ They are dead,” said Miss Francis, but with- 
out at all raising her eyes. 

“Yes, mamma told-us that,” said the promis- 
ing Minnie; “but I wanted to know if it was 
true. Why are you not in mourning, then ?” 

Zaidce had no answer to make—she sat im- 
movable, chilled, and silent, and could not have 
spoken had Minnie Disbrowe’s displeasure cost 
her life. 

“ Are you vexed?” said Minnic. “Oh, I as- 
sure you we shan’t be friends if you get vexed so 
soon: you should sec how I tease Charlotte, but 
she doesn’t care. I say, are you glad to be in 
London ?” 

“Yes,” said Zaidee, with a sigh of thankful 
ness, 

“T wish you would say something else than 
No and Yes,” said her interrogator. “Did you 
live in the country before you came here, and had 
you to work then, and did you ever teach little 
children ? I wish you would speak like other peo 
ple. I want to know all about you,—what did 
you use to do?” ‘ 

With a blush of self-humiliation Zaidee an- 
swered in perfect simple sincerity, “I was only 
idle. I never cared for doing anything ; but that 
was because I did not know.” . 

“ What did you not know ?” 

She made no answer. All this interrogation, 
which might have been very painful to another, 
was harmless to Zaidee. Now and then, when a 
question chimed in with her own vein of thought, 
she answered in her simple way; but her own 
mind was so much at work always that it had no 
leisure to attend particularly, or to be wounded 
by the conversation of others. Her abstraction 
lost nothing of what was addressed to her, but 
her ingenuous spirit went straight forward, and 
was not to be diverted into byways at another’s 
trivial pleasure. At this moment her imagina- 
tion recalled to her so vividly the brightness of, 
that time when she did not know, that in her 
wistful gazing back upon that: far-off happiness, 
Zaidee had no words to say to any one—no words 
to say to her own heart. Al! that blessed 
child’s ignorance, which was gone for ever—that 
unconsciousness of individual fate in which the 
youngest of the family rested secure, thinking of 
“We” only, never of “1”—now, alas! the fami 
ly and all its fortunes were lost and far away, and 
this dreary I alone remained to Zaidee, the sole 
thing of which she could not‘ disencumber her- 
self. Friends and love, home and name, gone 
from her, you’ may fancy how her wistful eyes 
looked back to the time when she did not know. 

“I suppose your aunt was very cruel to “you,” 
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burst forth Minnie once again. “ Well, I am 
sure I don’t think mammas and aunts are so dif- 
ferent. Aunt Westland is a great deal kinder 
than mamma is often. I am always glad when 
I have to go there. Was your aunt angry be- 
cause she had to keep you always—had you a lot 
of cousins? I do so want to hear what made 
you think of coming away.” 

“{ had to come away—I came of my own 
will,” said Zaidee, quietly. “I thought of it be- 
cause I wished to come.” 

“ Weil, how strange! they might have found 
something for you to do at home,” proceeded 
Minnie; “ but I dare say it must have been hard 
staying with your aunt, or you never could have 
come here. Mamma is to try you, you know, 
though you are so young; but / shouldn’t like to 
have all those children to mind. Did you go to 
school at home ?” : 

Zaidee could by no means keep up this conver- 
sation—once more she answered “ No.” 

“You couldn’t afford to have a governess at 
home, could. you?” cried Minnie, opening her 
eyes. “ You must have learned something, or 
you could not teach the little ones. What les- 
sons did you learn ?” 

“T only can read,” said Zaidee, simply; “and 
I never learned that, I think. I can write, too, 
but not very well; and I wrote my copies by my- 
self before [ came here.” 

“ And you never learned to play?” said Miss 
Minnie, “ nor to sing, nor to draw, nor to speak 
French, nor anything? Upon my word! and 


you think ae can be a governess ?” 


“ Yes; cnly can read, and write a little,” 
said Zaidee with simplicity. She was not at all 
wounded nor angry ; this was the truth—she had 
no accomplishments ; and though she might sigh 
for the fact, a fact it was, and she never dreamt 
of disputing it. . 

“TI never cared to learn anything,” said Zaidec 
after a pause, a little wistful craving of sympathy 
impelling her to this volunteered confession. “I 
never thought of anything when I was a girl. A 
lady told me I ought to learn, and I intended to 
try; but then I found immediately that I must 
come away.” 

“And why had you to come away?” Minnie 
Disbrowe’s curiosity was extreme. 

“Nurse is an Irishwoman, too,” said Zaidec. 
“I think they must have kind hearts.” 

“Who must have kind hearts?” This sort of 
observation, striking away at a tangent. from the 
main subject of conversation, puzzled the shrewd 
Minnie more and more. 

They were seated in Charlotte’s room, which 
was a back room, and the second best in the 
house, but, nu.withstanding, a somewhat dingy 
apartment, with hangings not quite so snowy 
white as they might have been, and a sad confu- 
sion of “things” spread about on the bed, the 
table, and chairs. One or two drawers half open, 
and a heap of work upon the table, showed at 
once haste and carelessness; for Charlotte was 
one of the numerous class who, as she herself 
said, have always a hurry at the end. The end 
approached so very closely now that several last 
Necessities had to be finished at railway speed ; 

woe waron the poor dressmaker, whom Miss 
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Disbrowe pinned to that vacant chair, before 
which flowed the half-made breadths of her mus- 
lin dressing-gown. This unfortunate person had 
happily been compelled to go out for some indis- 
pensable piece of trimming which nobody else 
could match, and Minnie Disbrowe and her un- 
employed young governess were seated now as 
Rosie and Lettie were scated in the nursery yes- 
terday, hemming, to the great disgust of the for- 
mer, the frills of this gown. When their conver- 
sation reached to this point, Charlotte herself en- 
tered hastily. “The great wind of her going” 
fluttered these heaps of muslin like a gale. Her 
long full sweeping dress and careless movements 
made the greatest commotion in the quietness of 
this apartment. Charlotte was in a hurry, and 
her amiable young sister looked on with great 
satisfaction while first one piece of finery and 
then another, swept down by her hasty motions, 
fell upon the floor. ' 

“Til tell mamma of you, Minnie. Do you 
hear, Miss Francis ?” cried the exasperated bride ; 
“T won't have you two gossiping and looking on 
while I am in such a hurry. I want that piece 
of white ribbon, and I want my glove-box. How 
am I to look through all these drawers, do you. 
think, and Edward waiting for me down stairs? 
Minnie, do come and help me; and for goodness’ 
sake, Miss Francis, don’t stare at one, but get up 
and look for my ribbon! Where can those gloves 
be? I am sure all these things lying about is 
enough to put any one out of patience—people 
are so untidy—can you not clear them away ?” 

“ Tt is not my business, and I am sure it is not 
Miss Francis’s,” said Minnie, making common 
cause with her companion. “ Miss Francis came 
to teach the children, and not to work at your 
marriage things.” 

“ The children have holiday till after Tuesday,” 
said Charlotte, finding it better policy to be good- 
humored. “Do help me—there’s a good girl—I 
am in such a hurry; one can’t always help one’s 
temper. You won't mind what I say, Miss Fran- 
cis ; and do look for my white ribbon.” 

Mr. Edward Lancaster down stairs stands in 
the middle of the drawing-room swinging about 
the parasol of his bride, and marvelling why 
Charlotte does not come. “ Charlotte always 
has to be waited for,’ says Leo, shrugging his 
shoulders. “See what you have to look for, 
Lancaster.” 

“She has such a multitude of things to do, 
poor child,” apologizes mamma. Edward onl 
laughs, and swings in his hand the little parasol, 
—he is not much disturbed by what he has to 
look for; for Edward is a good fellow, and hon- 
estly likes his bride, faults and all. 

he drawers are all tumbled out, it is true, and 
the poor dressmaker finds a sad maze among her 
materials when she returns, but gloves and rib- 
bons are happily found at last. Charlotte sweeps 
forth again, carrying in her train the talkative 
Minnie, and solitary Zaidee once more sits at 
work alone. 


CHAPTER VII.—ALONE. 
Zaidee Vivian—sitting solitary in this back 
room, with its one dim window looking out upon 
the expanse of other back windows, a dreary ar- 
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ray of backs of houses, and long parallels of brick 
walls enclosing strips of soil, miscalled gardens 
—works at the frills of Miss Disbrowe’s morn- 
ing-dress, and is very glad to be alone. There 
is not much noise at any time in Bedford-Place : 
it lies entrenched and safe in the heart of a great 
congregation of squares, and flanked by many 
similar streets and places of gentility, calm and 
grim and highly respectable, so that the sounds 
which find their way up here to the back bed- 
room, on the second floor, are faint and far-away 
echoes of the cries of merchandise, mixed with, 
now and then, the groan of a passing organ, or 
whoop of passing schoolboy—distant sounds, re- 
resenting almost as little the genuine roar of 
ndon, as did the rural noises of the Cheshire 
cduntryside. Charlotte Disbrowe’s pretty things 
lie heaped around on every available morsel of 
space, and the long strip of pink muslin passes 
slowly over Zaidee’s forefinger. There is a dreary 
hush and lull in her solitude; the present does 
not press on her, but glides over her like the 
muslin over her hand. Zaidee thinks of her 
home. 

No, this is not thinking; she sees her home 
under its stormy firmament of cloud and wind ; 
she sees the sunset blazing with a wondrous glory 
over the low dusky line of yonder sea. No pa- 
rallelograms of genteel houses, but a flat breadth 
of Cheshire pasture-land, lies under the eyes of | 
Zaidee. She is present in the Grange in her 
heart, and wots not of Bedford Place; and the 
bride is not Charlotte Disbrowe, but Elizabeth 
Vivian ; the companion is her loving-cousin So- 
phy, and not this presumptuous child; and as 


she lifts her eyes upon the scene about her, she 
thinks of Aunt Vivian’s dressing-room, where 


there is a costly litter of lace and fine linen be- 
longing to another bridal; and then of her own 
little chamber, as she saw it last in the doubtful 
chilly gray of the morning, with the red cross 
solemnly hovering in the dim light, and the white 
dress spread upon the bed. Not for nothing has 
this red cross signed the brow of Zaidee morn- 
ing and evening as she knelt at her prayers, but 
she has never learned to make it emblematical. 
The sign of redemption, the type of those deep- 
est depths of love and self-sacrifice which we 
cannot fathom or reach unto—to Zaidee Vivian 
it is but the cross in her chamber window, a 
mystic influence of which she cannot explain the 
import or the power. 
s Elizabeth married by this time ?—had they 
a very great party at Philip’s birthday, as Sophy 
wished ?—would Mr. Powis be there to please 
Margaret, and Aunt Blundell to please no one ? 
—had Percy come to London yet ?—all these 
questions floated vaguely through her mind. The 
humblest morsel of intelligence, how gladly this 
pont child would have received it, and how she 
onged and hungered to know something of them 
all. And what if Percy had come to London? 
—what if he should meet with her in this very 
street at Mrs. Disbrowe’s door? Zaidee, who 
= now was pining for a word or a look from 
ome, shrank with terror at the idea, and had 
almost vowed never to cross Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
threshold, but to keep herself hidden in the nur- 





sery, where no one surely could find her out. 


ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE.—PART V. 


When Nurse came into Miss Charlotte’s room, 
with yesterday’s paper in her hand. This good 
woman had a great interest in news, and loved 
to hear what was going on abroad and at home; 
and Nurse, moreover, had the utmost veneration 
for a newspaper and read it all from beginning 
to end whenever she could find and appropriate 
the precious broadsheet. But her eyes had a 
great trick of failing her when there were bi 
words and “small print” in question ; and glad 
to employ another pair than her own, it was the 
wily custom of Nurse to propitiate any “ good 
reader” who fell in her way, by reading aloud 
to them, in the first place, after her fashion, the 
first paragraphs which caught her eys in the 
newspaper. This required to be cautiously con- 
trived when Minnie Disbrowe was the subject 
of the manceuvre ; but there was less care need- 
ed with the unaccustomed governess. 

“ They’re all in the garden, Miss, dear,” said 
Nurse, “ every soul of them, but Master Tommy, 
and he’s with his mamma. Sure it’s little quiet 
comes to my share—and I like a look at the 
newspapers when I can. You're lonesome by 
yourself,—casy, honey, sure I'll read the paper 
to you. 

hereupon Nurse began at the beginning— ~ 
the proper place, and, as it happened, read aloud, 
with many blunders and elaborate spellings, 
some of those suggestive advertisements which 
sometimes throw shadows of family tragedy over 
the world of lighter matters which fill the col- 
umns of the great daily journal—appeals to some 
beloved fugitive, entreaties for return, and assur- 
ances that all was forgiven. Zaideé listened 
with a silent wonder; these advertisements were 
like glimpses of other worlds revolving in a si- 
milar orbit to her own. Other people there were, 
then, compelled to flee from home, and friends, 
and comfort. Her heart expanded with a wist- 
ful sympathy. Simple Zaidee knew nothing of 
guilt or disgrace involved in these unknown 
stories—she only fancied that they might be like 
her own. 

“ Poor soul!” ejaculated Nurse, “ but sure it’s 
me that has the weak eyesight. Read it your 
own self, Miss, and I'll take the bit of hemming, 
dear: here, honey—there’s all the news in the 
world in it, and it’s fine exercise reading. Sure 
and you'll let me hear.” 

And Nurse put the paper into Zaidee’s hand, 
and pointed her eagerly to the spot she had 
— at. “It’s a child lost, poor little soul! 

t's hear ‘about her, Miss, for the pity. I’ve 
cried for such many’s the day.” 

Unsuspectingly Zaidee looked on the paper; 
in a moment her cheeks flushed with their dark 
rich color, her eyes filled with tears, her voice 
was choked. It was not the careful description 
of Zaidee Vivian, the reward offered for intelli- 
gence of her, that smote first upon her heart,—it. 
was words addressed to herself. This grest 
public paper, brimful of the daily doings of the 
great world, conveyed a cry of love and tender- 
ness to her, earnest, pathetic, anxious. As she 
read it, her head grew dizzy. She seemed to see 
alittle crowd before her,—Aunt Vivian, with 
Sophy’s pretty face full of tears, appearing over 
her tho der, and Margaret and Elizabeth at 
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their mother’s side. “ Zaidee, child !—dear Zay! 
* come home to us again,” said the paper; “we 
would lose a hundred estates rather than you. 
Zaidee—Zaidee, come home!” 

It was as much as she could do to restrain the 
t cry which burst to her lips. It seemed to 
er an aggravation of all her previous sin against 
them that there she sat fixed and silent, and 
dared not answer. A host of burning words 
rushed to her tongue. She involuntarily raised 
her arms; but Zaidee must not throw herself 
upon the ground, and cry aloud for blessings on 
them—must not say their names, or weep, or do 
anything to betray the passionate emotion which 
seized her at sight of these words. But though 
she could restrain herself from either words or 
tears, she could not control the choking voice, 
or force herself to-read or speak to the hum- 
ble observer who sat beside her. The paper was 
between Nurse, whose eyes were bent upon the 
hemming, and her young reader; but such a 
- world of interval there was between the youthful 
swelling heart, and that tame elder one, worn 
into calm and commonplace, of whatever fashion 
her youth might have been. 
* “Sure it’s entertaining,” said Nurse at last, 
with some offence in her tone. “ When you're 
done, Miss, darlin’, I wouldn't mind taking a 
look at them bits of news myself.” 

But hints were strangely lost on Zaidee. She 
was so perfectly in the habit of saying what she 
meant herself, that an indirect reproof glanced 
off from her simplicity harmless. And her heart 
was full of strong and primitive feeling. She 
had no space in it for secondary emotions, for 
trifling talk or querulousness. Perhaps Zaidec 
might not have had sufficient self-denial, had she 
thought of it, to make a great effort for Nurse’s 
amusement; but she did not think of it—she 
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thought of nothing but this dear voice of home, 
which echoed into the depths of her heart. 

The puckers drew together on Nurse’s good- 
humored brow. “ Young folks and old, there’s 
ne’er a one of them better than another,” said 
Nurse. “ Every soul looks to itself, and never a 
one to its neighbor. Do you call that religion ? 
nor charity neither ?—and some is so high, the 
wouldn’t stoop to do a good turn to the like 
me. Sure and your eyesight’s fitter for Miss 
Charlotte’s hemming than mine. I'll thank you 
for the paper; it’s me own.” 

Zaidee looked up hastily, and it was impossi- 
ble to misinterpret the cloud on Nurse’s face. 

“ Are you angry?” she said earnestly. “ Have 
I done wrong? But, Nurse, your face is always 
kind. I am always kind when I look at you, 
and I have no one in the world now to tell me 
what I am to do.” 

“Poor soul!” Nurse was mollified. “ What 
had the like of you to do leaving home? Is it | 
angry you say? There, honey, read a bit of the 
news, and we'll all be friends again.” 

Zaidee was almost as uninstructed as Nurse 
herself, and as reverential of the newspaper ; and 
with a strong effort, and a heart beating high 
with scarcely suppressed excitement, she be > 
like Nurse, at the beginning. A great deal of 
heavy reading she had to get through, toiling 
He pam en at the newspaper, and very thank- 
ful was she wher at last an interruption came; 
but she saved the precious broadsheet for her 
pains, and carried it to her attic with her. Full 
of all the imperial interests of the civilized world, 
great movements, great intelligence, commerce, 
and science, and government, but to Zaidee Vi- 
a more precious by far—it was a letter from 

ome, 





Tar Coror anp Luminosity or THE MeEp- 
ITERRANEAN.—“ The usual tint of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea,” says Rear-Admiral Smyth, “ when un- 
disturbed by accidental or local causes, is a bright 
and deep blue: but in the Adriatic a green tinge 
is prevalent; in the Levant basin it borders on 
purple; while the Euxine often has the dark as- 
= from which it derives its modern appellation. 

he clear ultramarine tint is the most. general, 
and has been immemorially noticed, although the 
diaphanous translucence of the water almost jus- 
tifies those who assert that it has no color at all. 
But notwithstanding the fluid, when undefiled by 
impurities, seems in small quantities to be per- 
pees colorless, yet in large masses it assuredly 
exhibits tints of different intensities. That the 
seu has actually a fine blue color at a distance 
from the land cannot well be contradicted; nor 
can such color—however ‘influential the sky is 
known to be in shifting tints—be considered as 
wholly due to reflection from the heavens, since 
it is often of a deeper hue than that of the sky, 
both from the interception of solar light by the 
clouds, and the hues which they themselves take. 





This is difficult to account for satisfactorily, as na 
analysis has yet detected a sufficient quantity of 
coloring matter to tinge so immense a body of 
water. 

“The peculiar occasional luminosity of this 
sea was particularly noticed by Pliny and many 
ancients, and, in common with that of other 
waters, it has long been a subject of scientific in- 
quiry, rational conjecture, and ignorant wonder- - 
ment; and it is really as difficult of a full solu- 
tion as it is superbly beautiful in effect. Every . 
assignable cause has been advanced; putrescent 
fish, electricity, atomic friction, cosmical vortices, 
absorption and emission of solar beams, and what 
not, have all and severally been brought forward, 
and after various tilts of discussion, laid aside 
again. But most naturalists now impute this 
phosphorescent appergence partly to the decom- 
position of animal substances, and partly to the 
countless myriads of mollusca, crustacea, infuso- 
ria, and other animalcules which can voluntarily 
emit a luminous brilliance, the chemical nature 
of which is still unknown.” 
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From the Examiner, 24 March. 
POLAND OR PRUSSIA, 


. On Tuesday evening, Lord Palmerston, in 
giving some explanations respecting the speech 
of Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth, (which it 
must be confessed was rather more frank than 
is consistent with Ministerial reserve,) after 
declaring that the Austrian Government have 
no doubt as to what are the policy and views 
of the English Government in regard to Hun- 
gary, continued—* With respect to Poland,” 
—and then came toa stop. This aposiopesis, 
as we are told by the Times, and the inex- 
pressible manner in which the noble lord went 
on—* I have no hesitation in stating my own 
opinion that the kingdom of Poland, as at 

resent constituted, is a standing menace to 

rmany,” occasioned not a little sensation in 
the House. 

The silence of Lord Palmerston was, in- 
deed, no less pregnant with meaning than,his 
words, Taken together they pretty clearly 
indicate the point where the policy of the 
present Cabinet diverges from that presided 
over by Lord Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen be- 
lieved that there was no power to be found 
out of Germany capable of coercing Russia ; 
and that’ the cause of Europes was hopeless 
if Germany declined to unite with France and 
England. No sacrifices were too great, there- 
fore, no disasters were worthy of considera- 
tion, when compared with the advantage to be 
derived from a German alliance. Lord Pal- 
merston, on the other hand, although agreeing 
in the propriety of first seeking the support of 
the German powers, is yet prepared, if they 
should prove but broken reeds after all, to in- 
voke other and less timid auxiliaries. Flec- 
tere si nequeo superos Acheronia movebo. 

Whilst Lord Palmerston was making this 
important declaration in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of Lords, 
was unravelling in a masterly hand the per- 
plexed and meaningless mazes of German di- 
plomacy. Heé showed how little the opinion 
pronounced so decidedly by some of our con- 
temporaries in the autumn of 1853, that Prus- 
sia would sincerely join the Western alliance, 
was founded either on reason or experience. 
After referring to the unchanging character 
of pron policy in Russia, Lord Lyndhurst 
said :— 


In like manner, the diplomatic character and 
the foreign policy of Prussia may be traced back 
as far as Frederick the Great—I mean that Fre- 
derick whom the flattery of the French philoso- 
phers, in exchange for patronage, sometimes ac- 
corded and sometimes withheld, gratified with. 
the title of “Great.” Frederick the Great though 
he may be‘called, I hope posterity will never for- 

t that he was the contriver, the originator, the 

tigator, and the active instrument of the par- 
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tition of Poland—the most infamous 
transaction of modern times. (Cheers.) I can 
trace the foreign policy of Prussia from the reign 
of that Monarch down to the present time, ex- 
hibiting ever the same features of weakness, va- 
cillation, and unscrupulous selfishness. 


After a retrospect of the transactions which 
took place towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, in which these characteristics of Prus- 
sian policy were strongly developed, Lord 
Lyndhurst, speaking of the period preceding 
the battle of Austerlitz, continued : 


During the whole of the anxious period imme- 
diately preceding that battle, Prussia fluctuated 
between Alexander on the one side and Napo- 
leon on the other. She entered into treaties, 
sometimes with one Power and sometimes with 
the other, and if your lordships will read the cor- 
respondence between Napoleon and his brother 
King Joseph, you will find there the’ contemptu- 
ous terms in which he speaks of the conduct of 
Prussia at that time. (Hear, hear.) At len 
she decided to adopt that course of policy which she 
has been desirous of following upon this occasion. 
She attempted to put herself forward to act as a 
mediator  oreched, the contending parties, but 
when Count Haugwitz came to the French head- 
quarters to carry on the negotiations as mediator 
in the quarrel, he did not find Napoleon in the 
aes where he expected, but at Vienna, for the 

attle of Austerlitz had taken place in the mean- 
time. And what was the conduct of Prussia 
then? She immediately abandoned her charac- 
ter of mediator, she entered into an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive with the French Emperor, 
and accepted as a bribe for so doing the cession . 
of Hanover—a territory belonging to her friend 
and ally, England. (Hear, hear.) The vacilla- 
tion of Prussia at that period, professing one 
thing and doing another, playing the game of 
fast and loose, corresponds exactly in principle 
with the conduct which she has pursued through- 
out the whole of these negotiations.. My lords, I 
have no faith in the Prussian Government as a 
Government, and, if we were about to enter into 
an alliance with that Power, I should be dis- 
posed to address these words of caution to my 
noble friend opposite—* Hunc tu Romane caveto.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 


Now, as we have frequently had occasion to 
point out, the key to the diplomacy of Ger- 
many is to be found in the occupation of Po- 
land by Russia. In the words of Lord Pal- 
merston, to which we have referred, Poland as 
at present constituted is a standing menace 
to Germany. Warsaw is the Sebastopol of 
the German powers. Two or three hundred 
thousand of Russia’s best troops (always kept 
in the north of Russia) can be conveniently . 
concentrated in the fertile plains which sur- 
round Sandomir and Modlin; and there is no 
obstacle, either natural or artificial, to prevent 
theit advance into the heart of Germany. 
Hence the policy to be pursued in Berlin is ne- 
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cessarily dictated at St. Petersburg ; unless in- 
deed, there happen to be on the throne of Prus- 
sia a monarch prepared to act with the greatest 
energy and firmness. The present King is un- 
fortunately no such sovereign; he has taken 

recisely the road marked out by Messrs. Cob- 
ven and Bright.. His speeches by day, and 
his dreams by night, have been occupied by a 
“poliey of peace,” that is to say, the policy of 
obtaining peace by humble entreaties from 
those who are determined by force to extort 
every possible concession. In Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s concise but most lucid and accurate 
summary of the conduct pursued by Prussia, 
we have a scheme sketched after Mr. Bright's 
own heart. : 


Prussia had been a party to the treaty of 1841 
and to the treaty of 1840; by the preambles of 
those treaties she was engaged in the strongest 
manner, not, indeed, in specific terms, but by the 

implied engagements, in point both of inter- 

est and of honor, to maintain the independence 
of the Sultan and the integrity of his dominions. 
The principalities had been invaded without any 
pretence of right, but in the most flagrant viola- 
tion of all principle, by the armies of Russia. 
The revenues of the principalities had been seiz- 
ed; all the private materials had also been se- 
mestered, and the inhabitants were compelled to join 
the Russicn armies for the purpose of making war 
against their own ign. Such was the actual 
state of things. In addition to the obligations I 
have stated, arising out of the treaties to which 


Ihave referred, was the additional engagement 
entered into by the signature of the protocols; 
and what do your lordships think has been the 
result of the declarations of the Prime Minister 


of Prussia? He said, we have declared that a 
great wrong has been committed, we have expressed 
our sentiments upon the subject, but we do not 
think it necessary to go any further, we do not 
think it necessary to take any active measures. A 
re nation like Prussia, admitting that a wrong 

been committed, said she would go no fur- 
ther than to express indignation at the commis- 
sion of that wrong. Is it possible, my lords, to 
conceive a greater neglect of duty, an act more 
derogatory to a great Power, than, after having 
admitted such a wrong, which she was bound by 
treaty and by repeated engagements to redress, 
to satisfy herself with stating that wrong, with- 
out taking any means whatever for the purpose 
of redressing it? (Hear, hear.) But this is only 
a part of the case. Prussia says, German inde- 
pendence and German interests are not involved 
im this question, and therefore we are not called 
upon to make sacrifices. German interest not 
involved in this question! Why, my lords, I 
have said on former occasions, and I now repeat, 
that the interests of Germany are more closely 
involved in this question than the interests of 
the Western Powers, which have made such large 
sacrifices, and are still continuing to make sacri- 
fices, for the 
terests, establishing German independence, and 
defending the cause of civilization throughout 
the whole world. (Cheers.) 
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purpose of promoting German in- | SP° 
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Many of our readers will remember that 
when the Emperor Nicholas invaded Hunga- 
ry, Mr. Cobden found great fault with Lord 
Palmerston for not Sa against that out- 
rage. In the same breath Mr. Cobden said to 
the English Government, You ought to declare 
that a mighty wrong has been committed, but 
you ought not to send a single soldier to re- 
dress the injury. In other words, the English 
ministry should have acted in the high 
Prussian fashion. We have now an example 
before us of the increase of power and consid- 
eration which attends such a policy. Perhaps 
before long we may see a no Ss strikin 
proof of the safety by which it is a carer 

Lord Clarendon’s comment on Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s speech, necessarily less outspoken, was 
no less admirable in tone than that most re- 
markable address. Friendly in its expression 
to Prussia, and avowedly fettered by the re- 
sponsibility of the speaker’s official station, it 
not merely suffered “ judgment against her to 
go by default,” but considerably aggravated 

er offences. Lord Clarendon was unable to 
produce a single document showing that the 
inferences of Lord Lyndhurst was unfounded. 
Many however, he did produce to prove that 
the most urgent entreaties and remonstrances 
had been employed to rescue the Court of 
Berlin from the melancholy position which it 
occupies in the face of Europe. Speaking of 
the alliance with Prussia, he said— 


I should be happy if that alliance were estab- 
lished on the same footing as that on which it 
stood at the early part of last year, when Prussia 
joined with us in declaring that the war against. 
Russia was politic and just; when she denounced 
quite as strongly as Austria the aggressive policy 
of Russia ; and when she joined with Austria in 
summoning, in terms much more positive and 
energetic than any noble and learned friend 
seems to be aware of, Russia to adopt a more 
moderate course. Whether Prussia calculated that 
this united appeal would be irresistible and its suc~ 
cess complete, I am unable to say; but the positive 
refusal of Russia to comply with 1t appeared to stag- 
ger the resolution of Prussia, who never since that 
time has shown any signs of recovery. (Hear, hear.) 


In short, nothing could be happier than 
Lord Clarendon’s description of those negotia- 
tions for the Conference now sitting, which he 
had to close with the ominous words, It is too late. 

If the German, and especially the Prussian 

ple, had not been so thoroughly inured to 
umiliation ; if they had not been accustomed 
to see their sovereign one day proclaiming 
himself the champion of Germany, and on the 
next crouching abjectly before her deadliest 
enemy ; we might dread the effect which these 
mn OF are calculated to produce upon a na- 
tion so intelligent, and so well accustomed to 
give its full weight to the meaning concealed. 
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From the Examiner. 
Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham ; in- 
cluding his Voyages, Travels, Adventures, 
Speculations, Successes and Failures, faith- 
Sully and frankly narrated ; interspersed with 
Characteristic Sketches of Public Men with 
whom he has had intercourse during a period 
v more than fifty years. With a Portrait. 
. Vols. I. and I. Longman & Co. 


Mr. J. S. Buckryenam certainly is a man 
whose life should be instructive and amusing. 
It is difficult to say where he has not been, 
whom or what he has not seen, and what kind 
of speculation he has not attempted. If it 
pleases him to write his own biography, it most 
likely will please many to read it. On the 
other hand, if it should please many to read it, 
there can be no doubt that it will please him 
very much to write it at considerable length. 

At present we have before us the first two 
volumes, and they close with a hint that “ fu- 
ture volumes” may be looked for before Christ- 
mas. The book, as its author tells us in a pre- 
face, isintended not only to amuse, but to serve 
as an example, to all persons battling with ob- 
security or difficulty, of what may be done by 
“ industry, integrity, zeal,’and perseverance ... 
labor, economy, temperance, and that single- 
mindedness which regards the faithful dis- 
charge of duty as the great object to which all 
others must be made subordinate.” Mr. Buck- 
ingham also purposes in this autobiography to 
clear his character from misrepresentation, and 
to leave behind him, “ for the consideration of 
posterity, his “ deliberate views as to many of 
the eviis which still impede the progress of im- 
provement in society.” 

The two volumes part with their hero at the 
age of about thirty, but by the time he was 
twenty-one he was already a married man, 
and competent to have the command of a ves- 
sel; he had made many voyages; he had been 
a prisoner to the French; he had visited Spain, 
the West Indies, and Virginia; he had writtena 
tragedy, and had preached (at the age of fif 
ye a powerful discourse from the pulpit. In- 
deed, at the early age of eight, he had quelled 
a Cornish food-riot, by striking up the hymn — 

Salvation, oh the joyful sound, 


in presence of the miners ; on which occasion 
he obtained “ a capful of sixpenses, shillings, 
and balf-crowns” for the exploit. On account 
of Mr. Buckingham’s precocity, in short, the 
story of his life becomes amusing at a very 
early period. The son ofa retired master of a 
merchantman, born at Flushing, in a house 
washed by tite sea at high-tide ; happiest, as a 
boy, when in a boat, the taste for sea life and 
adventure was developed in Mr. Buckingham 
while yet in petticoats. When between seven 
and eight years old, it was his t object of 
ambition to show that he could handle a boat, 
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under sail, without the assistance of any one; 
and he used to perform in the harbor such evo- 
lutions, in a fast yawl, as made him feel him- 
self “ the observed of all observers” among the 
veteran tars,” who mustered there in great 
force, the harbor being occupied by two squad- 
rons of frigates, to say nothing of its being a 
packerstation. Once he was upset, and being 
almost drowned, relates that, during this sub. 
mersion, “ I saw distinctly a number of floatin 
fishes, creeping crabs, large heaps of bones ont 
other refuse cast, from time to time, from the 
ships ; and, having read and recited several 
times to my mother and sisters, who were fond 
of exhibiting my powers of memory and elocu- 
tion in this way, the well-known description of 
Clarence’s Dream, in the Elegant Extracts 
from Shakspeare, I seemed to realise all its 
horrors, if not all its splendors.” 

At the age of eight, Mr. Buckingham suf- 
fered a great sorrow of the heart, for he relates : 
“T had formed an ardent and sincere attach- 
ment to a young girl of Flushing, about my 
own age,” with whom a close correspondence 
was kept up by letters and visits. “ The pas- 
sion was,” we are told, “as strong as it was 
pure, and was manifested by all the usual feel- 
ings that mark its existence in maturer age.” 
This young lady falling sick, Mr. Buckingham 
became distracted ; and in a few days was, 
himself, reduced to the brink of danger. After 
her death, however, which next followed, in 
the assurance that she was at peace, he became 
calm and resigned ; and he recovered health 
sufficiently to attend her funeral in mourning. 
The earliest deyeloped of all his tendencies, 
Mr. Buckingham says, “ were the enterprising, 
the devotional, the sympathizing, and the ama- 
tory.” 

Captured by a French corvette, on his third 
voyage to Portugal, when he had arrived at the 
age of ten years, Mr. Buckingham again had a 
romantic love passage in prison at Coruana. 
The governor of the prison had a handsome 
and dark-eyed young daughter, about his own 
age —a little past ten years old. She occa- 
sionally attended the prisoners with their food, 
and conceived, as she afterwards confessed, a 
violent passion which she found it impossible to 
control. “I may observe,” Mr. Buckingham 
adds, “ that even in England I was considered 
to be a very handsome boy ; and the charm 
of clear complexion, rosy cheeks, light-blue 
eyes, and light-brown curly hair, so unusual in 
Spain, made me appear, it would seem, quite 
an Adonis in her love-seeing eyes. She there- 
fore revealed to me her inmost thoughts in her 
impassioned language, which I had learnt dur- 
ing my voyages to Lisbon in conjunction with 
the Portuguese, and which I now sufficiently 
unders' to comprehend every one of her 
burning phrases, impressed as they often were 
by kisses of the most thrilling intensity.” This 
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lady offered to set the captive free and 
dy with him, but there were practical difficul- 
ties in the way of her scheme, obvious to the 
young sailor. : 

We have made these preliminary notes to 
show what may be expected from the current 
of a life so actively begun. 

During a temporary retirement from sea-life, 
Mr. Buckingham, before the age of fifteen, was 
placed in a book-selling and nautical-instru- 
ment establishment at Devonport, where, he 
writes : — 

Having, on my frequent visits to the theatre, 
become acquainted with the manager and admit- 
ted to the green room and behind the scenes, 
and finding this a very agreeable relaxation af- 
ter the drudgery of the day, I became so fascina- 
ted with the drama and all its accessories that I 
conceived the idea of becoming a dramatic au- 
thor; and reading with great diligence all the 
plays of Shakspeare, with those of Ford, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Deckar, Ben Jon- 
son, and other ancient writers, as well as those 
of Lee and Otway, and of Mrs. Inchbald, and all 
the moderns, I wrought myself up to the belief 
that I was fully competent to produce something 
original in the dramatic form. The subject I 
selected was an imaginary Invasion of Circassia 
by the Russians; and the title of the piece was, 
“The Conquest of Circassia.” It was furnished 
with an ample number of characters, with a prin- 
cipal hero and heroine of the conquered tribes, 
something after the model of Rolla and Cora in 
Pizarro—a play which, at that time, enjoyed 
immense popularity. It was written in blank 
yerse, extended to five acts, with most elaborate 
provisions of scenery and costume, and engaged 
all the leisure I could command at intervals 
during about three months, the greater portion 
being written between midnight and three or 
four o’clock in the morning, in my solitary bed- 
Toom, and by the flickering light of a single tal- 
low candle, requiring perpetual snuffing, — as 
moulds, spermaceti, or wax were too extrava- 
gant luxuries for such a household as that of 
which I was then an inmate. 

When the piece was finished, and had been 
gone over and corrected many times, I took it 
to the manager of the theatre, who promised to 
read it, and give it his best consideration. It 
was with him about a month, and was then re- 
turned to me, with the highest commendations 
of its excellence,—whether sincerely or not, I 

iad no means of testing, but with the observa- 
tion that to put such a drama properly on the 
stage would require an outlay of from to £300 
to £500 to do justice to its scenery, costume, and 
decorations,—and that only a first-rate London 
company could furnish the requisite amount and 
variety of talent to perform it well. 

The piece was ultimately destroyed, in a sub- 
sequent period of my career, when all such com- 
Positions were ed by me as a profane 
waste of precious time, and a perversion of pow- 
ers that ld be devoted to higher objects: but 
I record the fact as an instance of very early 

misdirected ambition, and as the frst lit- 
erary production of my pen. 





Soon afterwards the energies of Mr. Buck- 
ingham were directed in a very different 
channel. 


At length the smooth flow of the current of 
my life was partially broken by the intervention 
of a new feeling and a new phase in my exist- 
ence. Iwas at this period about fifteen years 
of age; and having for some time led a life of 
as much gayety as was possible in the position in 
which I was placed, I found now and then, espe- 
cially in the gloom of the evening and the early 
hours of the morning between waking and leav- 
ing my bed, something very like shame for mis- 
spent time, and a desire to repair it, graduall 
stealing over me. This feeling reached its cal. 
minating point, by what might be called an ac- 
cident, or at least an unexpected and unpreme- 
ditated event. On the evening of a day in Lent, 
I was walking alone through St. Aubyn street, 
and seeing that service was performing in the 
church there, I went in, and took my place in 
one of the pews near the pulpit. After the even- 
ing prayer, the clergyman, whose name I think 
was Williams, preached a most touching sermon 
on the story of the Prodigal Son. It took dee 
root in my heart. I thought of my dear indul- 
gent mother, and felt that I had disregarded her 
wishes and injunctions in feeding rather than re- 
pressing my inclination for a sea-life; and that 
in the hours spent with young officers at the 
Fountain, and Prince William Henry, (the latter 
the favorite hotel of the young Duke of Char- 
ence, afterwards King William the Fourth,) as 
well as in the boxes and the green room of the 
theatre, I had misapplied many precious hours 
which could now never be redeemed. My re- 

mtance was most sincere. 1 determined to 
Seis a new life, and applied myself with all 
practicable diligence to the abandonment of my 
old connections and the formation of new. 

Not being of a disposition then, any more than 
since, to take up opinions on trust, or to have 
sufficient reverence for authority as to be able to 
place entire reliance thereon, I read earnestly, 
not merely the Old and New Testaments, but all 
the commentaries on them within my reach ; and 
books of controversial theology soon became to 
me the most delicious food. I rose constantly 
in the morning at four o’clock, though not re- 
quired to attend to business till nine, after break- 
fasting at eight. I rarely ever went to bed till 
midnight, reading therefore at least eight hours 
every day, attending worship three times on 
Sundays, and twice and thrice on the evenings 
of the week; so that in a year or so I had de- 
voured perhaps a hundred volumes, large and 
small, on theology, no other subject having then 
the least attraction for me. The book of all 
others that fascinated me most was the celebra- 
ted treatise on Free Will, by the Reverend Jona- 
than Edwards, the American Puritan divine. 
The writings of Bunyan, Baxter, Cotton Mather, 
Jcremy Taylor, Fuller, and mast of the old Non- 
conformist divines, were all agreeable to me, but 
Jonathan Edwards bore away the palm. I be- 
came, therefore, a confirmed Calvinist of the 
most rigid school, as firmly wmptn ba ped to 
be one of the Elect as any of the teachers of un- 
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conditional predestination; and I am free to 
confess, that though the ground on which I could 
dare to think myself thus favored appears to me 
now most hollow and insufficient, it was a belief 
which made me inexpressibly happy. 


In the second volume of this autobiography, 
Mr. Buckingham, who has in the first volume 
been to the new world, is to be followed to 
Smyrna, to the Isles of Greece, to Grand Cairo, 
to the Cataracts of the Nile and Nubia, across 
the Isthmus of Suez, through the Land of Go- 
shen, to Arabia, to India, and back to Egypt, 
where we leave him, in the dress of an Ori- 
ental, preparing, as an Envoy of the Egyptian 
Pasha, to traverse Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. 

Much of Mr. Buckingham’s experience yet to 
be told relates to India ; and from the account 
of the first incident by which his attention was 
drawn to Indian affairs (a chance-attendance 
at a meeting held in the Egyptian-Room, some- 
thing less than half a century ago, on the sub- 
ject of the East-India pompeay s charter), we 
extract an amusing sketch of a well-known 
conservative proprietor of East-India stock, 
and of the way in which charter-renewal and 
free trade could be talked about, before these 
latter days : — 


Immediately after Alderman Waithman, rose 
Sir William Curtis, a wealthy ship biscuit baker 
and contractor, and a | proprietor of East 
India stock, who, though rather renowned for 
the absence than the presence of much wisdom, 
was, nevertheless, one of the most popular alder- 
men of London, and celebrated for his gastrono- 
mic fame, turtle and champagne dinners, and 
civic hospitality. He was received with the most 
boisterous applause, even before he had opened 
his lips—so entirely satisfied were the audience, 
apparently, that what he was going to say would 
be agreeable to them. His speech was certainly 
original, and highly characteristic of the man. 
He said, in substance, it was all very well for 
the honorable alderman who had just sat down 
to come forward with his statistics, by which a 
man might prove anything, and with his argu- 
ments, which were not worth the trouble of re- 
futing; it would, no doubt answer the speaker's 
purpose in increasing his popularity among the 
enemies of our glorious constitution, who want- 
ed to pull down all established institutions, be- 
ginning with the East India Company, and then 
passing on to the House of Lords, the establish- 
ed Church, and at last the very Crown itself. 
But he, Alderman Curtis, and his. friends, had 
come forward to stand by the altar and the 
throne, to uphold whatever was established, and 
to resist all innovations. He knew enough of 
the Hindoos and the Chinese to know that they 
would never trade with any other parties than 
the Honorable East India Company; and as to 
the opening their countries to the rabble that 
would be sure to find their way there, if once the 
charter were abolished and the trade and inter- 
course made free, he was quite certain that be- 
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fore a year was over, we should be forcibly ex- 
pelled from China—we should lose our glorious 
empire in India altogether, and then the sun of 
England’s greatness would be set for ever! 

His speech, though short, was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by vociferous applause, and his portly 
body and round full rubicund face seemed light- 
ed up with more than its usual tints of purple 
and crimson, in which the juice of the grape and 
the good cheer of his brother alderman, the cook 
and confectioner Birch, who furnished forth the 
city feasts, contended for the mastery. When 
the motion was put from the chair, Alderman 
Waithman’s free-trade amendment was lost by 
an overwhelming majority, and the original re- 
solution, recommending the renewal of the East 
India Gompany’s charter, carried unanimously; 
for the minority was so small that none held up 
their hands when the original resolution was put 
to the vote. 

I returhed from the meeting as much aston- 
ished as I was disgusted at the result. I remem- 
bered, when ten or twelve years younger, before 
the death of Pitt or Fox, reading the debates in 
Parliament, then scantily reported in the public 
papers; and being struck with the fact, that the 
arguments of the Whigs seemed to ‘me so con- 
vincing, compared with those of the Tories, that 
1 could never comprehend how it happened that 
the votes were = in favor of the latter. But 
anything so palpably gross as the exhibition at 
the ~ ‘women I had never before. expe- 
rienced. : 


We add a mention of two very different, 
and rather more interesting people, from Mr. 
Buckingham’s account of what he saw in 
Cairo. 


At Cairo we remained a short time, and had 
the pleasure to meet there Sheikh Ibrahim, Mr. 
Burckhardt, who had not yet set out on his 
African journey. He passed several hours with 
us, expressed great interest in our voyage, and 
renewed his assurances of friendship. This was 
the last occasion of my meeting him, as he sub- 
sequently died at Cairo, and was interred there 
as a Mohammedan, with all the usual rites and 
ceremonies of the Moslem faith; never having 
entered at all on the great African journey, for 
which he had been six or seven years in train- 
ing and ee 

e met here, also, for the first time, Signor 
Belzoni, who had been employed by the Pasha 
as a hydraulic engineer, for the management of 
the waterworks and irrigation of his gardens at 
Shoobrah, in the Delta. We learnt from Signor 
Belzoni, that he was a native of Padua, and being 
gifted with almost superhuman strength, which 

is fine athletic figure and great height seemed 
to indicate, as well as with great flexibility of 
limb and finger, improved by constant exercis¢, 
he had exhibited hi$ powers as an athlete and 
juggler in his own country and Maita, and from 
thence had visited England, where he made a 
tour through all the provinces, exhibiting feats 
of strength and dexterity, under the name of the 
Patagonian Samson, till he had exhausted pub- 
lic curiosity, and had now come out to Egypt. 
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with a view to visit India, for a similar purpose. 
Both Mr. Babington and I did our best to per- 
suade him against incurring such a risk of loss 
—first, as he had no license to visit India, for 
the want of which I had been banished from the 
country, and. next, because the athlete and jug- 
glers of India form a very low and degraded 
caste, and would cause his occupation to shut 
him out from all European society. It appears 
that he was impressed with this advice, as he 
subsequently relinquished the intention, was af- 
terwards employed by Mr. Salt and Mr. Bankes 
to bring down some of the fragments of ancient 
monuments from Upper Egypt, and then obtain- 
ed deserved celebrity as an enterprising and suc- 
cessful traveller, by opening one of the great Py- 
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ramids of Memphis, penetrating into several of 
the unopened tombs of the kings at Thebes, and 
————s a faithful and interesting account of 
his researches in Egypt; while Mrs. Belzoni, his 
English wife, added hes contribution in an ac- 
count of the state of female society in the East, 
to which she had been freely admitted. 


We have said enough to show both the 
strength and weakness of these volumes ; and 
whichever quality may be predominant, a cer- 
tainty remains that they can hardly fail to be 
thought readable. We anticipate both amuse- 
ment and instruction from the continuation . 
of Mr. Buckingham’s Memoirs. 





From The Press. 


IMPORTANT DESPATCH FROM VIENNA. 
Tae Ricgut Honoraste tHe Lorp Joun 
RussELt, PLENIPOTENTIARY, TO THE RIGHT 


HonorRaBLE THE ViscoUNT PALMERSTON, 
PREMIER. 


Vienna, March 19. 

My Lorp,—I have the honor to inform your 
Lordship that the negotiations upon which I am 
engaged aré making gradual progress, and that I 
see no reason to doubt their tending to anaulti- 
mate result. 

Of the character of that result it would evi- 
dently be premature for me to speak with any 
confident anticipation, but I may be permitted 
to express my conviction that it will be in per- 
fect keeping with the antecedents from which it 
emanates. 

The representatives of the negotiating Powers 
have met, and have exchanged the most satisfac- 
tory assurances of the pleasure which was afford- 
ed toeach by the opportunity of meeting the 
others. 

Special gratification was expressed that such 
meeting should take place under the auspices of 
the Austrain Minister. 

The Count Buol was prompt in affirmation 
that few things could have given him greater 
happiness than the reunion, in his Sovereign’s 
capital, of several individuals whose character 
he held in the highest esteem. 

I deemed it my duty to state, distinctly, that I 
should have been equally glad to see all parties 
in Chesham-place, and ? am happy to add, for 
your Lordship’s information, that this statement, 
though made with some frankness, was accepted 
in a similar spirit, and produced the most desira- 
ble results, . 

The Baron Bourqueney signified that his Im- 
perial master would have rejoiced to assemble the 
party at the Tuileries, the rather that he would 

fave had the gratification of showing them the Pa- 
lais de I'Industrie, upon which the eyes of Europe 
are now turned. 

The Count Gortschakoff said, with earnest- 
ness, that he hoped the Congress would be en- 





abled to produce and to contribute a Treaty of 
Peace to the Exposition in question, but he 
guarded himself from characterizing such treaty, 
and the rest of the Conference thought that he 
had gone as far as could be expected. 

Some discussion then ensued upon: the posi- 
tion of Vienna, but this bore less upon her po- 
litical attitude than upon her topographical situ- 
ation, and Count Buol was so good as to recom- 
mend me to ascend the spire of St. Stephen’s 
Church in order to form a perfect idea of the 
surrounding country. With this recommenda- 
tion it is my intention to comply. 

I may take this occasion of informing your 
Lordship that Vienna is not situated upon the 
Danube, as I had supposed, but upon a branch 
of that river called the Wien, from which Vien- 
na takes its name; and, indeed, the capital is 
called Wien in German maps. I received this 
information from Baron urqueney, and as 
coming from the representative of an ally, I con- 
ceive that it may be accepted unhesitatingly, but 
its verification cannot be difficult. 

At our first meeting no further business was 
transacted than that which I have the honor to 
indicate, but a second was arranged, of the pro- 
ceedings at which it will be my duty to make 
your Lordship aware in my next despatch. 

The Baron Bourqueney was good enough to 
invite me to a very delightful dinner at his hotel. 
As I take no step without your Lordship’s full 
sanction, I inclose the carte, and your Lordshi 
will find my initials (J. R.) placed against eac 
dish of which I partook, with the exception of 
some stewed apricots, which are not marked 
down. I have the honor to remain, etc.. 

‘ JOHN RUSSELL. 

The Viscount Palmerston, etc. etc. 





A Paris paper announces a curious fact—the 
discovery, by M. Egger of the Institute, in an 
Egyptian papyrus, of an unpublished fragment 
of a lost tragedy of Euripides. The papyrus 
formed part of the collections recently brought 
to France by M. Mariette, who is well known by 
his discovery of the ruins of Memphis. 
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From Chambers’s Journal, 31 March. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


ASTRONOMERS are to be on the alert dur- 
ing the present year, to decide, if possible, an | 
important _— that has a arisen with | 
respect to Saturn, namely, the collapsing of its | 
rings. Compared with drawings made two 
hundred years ago, a considerable difference is 
now perceived, as though the rings were grad- 
ually falling in upon the body of the planet ; 
and if such be the fact, these remarkable ob- 
ape will some day disappear. This, it must 

admitted, is an interesting inquiry — one 
worthy of the science of the present day ; 
and as the planet, for the next twelve months, 
will be particularly well situated for observa- 
tion, an attempt is to be made to verify the 
change. Huyghens made his observations with 
a tubeless telescope, and the Royal Society 
being in ssion of his glasses, contemplate 
the erection of an edifice, with the necessary 
apparatus, at Kew, for applying those glasses 
in a series of observations on the planet and 
its rings. We trust the opportunity will not be 
lost, as the same favorable circumstances will 
not again occur for fifteen years. In any case, 
the results will be valuable. 

The notion started by a French astronomer, 
that the temperature of the earth varies ac- 
cording to the meridian of the sun which is 
turned towards us, has been inquired into by 
the astronomer-royal, and found to be a mis- 
take. Another notion, thrown out by an emi- 
nent German astronomer, remains under dis- 
cussion. He concludes from long study, that 
the centre of gravity of the moon is sixty miles 
on one side of the centre ; the effect of which 
would be that the side visible to us may be 
regarded as a vast mountain sixty miles high, 
while the other side —that which we do not 
see — may have all the water and all the at- 
mosphere. Hence our satellite may not be so 
devoid of these two elements as is commonly 
believed ; but to determine the question will 
involve investigations of the profoundest char- 
acter. The French Académie have portioned 
their Lalande prize among the six discoverers 
of the last instalment of small planets. Eng- 
lish observers come in for a share. 

The Panama Railway is now complete from 
one side of the Isthmus to the other, a distance 
of forty-nine miles, rising at one.part of the 
line to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 
Communication between the two oceans will 
now be more rapid than ever; and when the 
Pacific line of steamers is in operation from 
Panama to Sydney, we shall get news from 
Australia in avout forty days. The cost of this 
work is £1,400,000. The railway from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, 130 miles, will be opened 
throagh the entire route as soon as the three 
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will go screaming and panting through the 
land of the Pharaohs. In India, too, the rail- 
way is open for 120 miles, and a train leaves 
Calcutta one day, and returns the next. This, 
for Hindostan, is good progress ; but the In- 
dian telegraph may be cited as an instance of 
‘angi | enterprise — 3,000 miles haying 

en erected in less than twelve months, at a 
cost of £42 per mile. The news conveyed by 
the mail to Bombay is now flashed to Madras, 
Calcutta, Agra, and Lahore, in about three 
hours! Think of the wires being stretched to 
within a few miles of the fatal Khyber Pass ! 
A line is to be carried also to Prome, Rangoon, 
and to the capital of Arracan ; so that ere long 
the governor-general will receive daily or 
hourly reports of what is going on in the re- 
motest parts of his wide dominion. And our 
communications with the west are likely to be 
expedited, for a submarine wire will soon come 
into play from Nova Scotia to St. John’s, New- 
foundland ; and after that, means are to be 
found for sinking a wire from St. John’s to Gal- 
way, and then me from New York will 
be as frequent and familiar as they now are 
from France. There is something truly won- 
derful in this rapid extension of the electric 
telegraph. 

It is considered a triumph, that during the 
late snow-storms no interruption took place in 
the simultaneous dropping of the time-balls at 
Greenwich and Deal. To insure the punctual 
transmission of the signal to the latter place, 
an ingenious contrivance — a seth — is 
fixed at Ashford, which being always fast, lifts 
the Dover wire a few minutes before the hour, 
establishes a connection with that leading to 
Deal, and after the signal has passed, lets the 
Dover wire fall into its place again. The elec- 
tric clock lately fitted up at the South-eastern 
Railway terminus, London Bridge, moves beat 
for beat with that at Greenwich Observatory. 
On this line, a message of twenty words can 
now be sent to any station for one shilling. 

Incredible though it seem, the Greek gov- 
ernment have -voted £4,300 towards the canal- 
ization of the Euripus — that awkward strait 
which separates Negropont from the main. 
The narrowest part is to be widened and 
deepened, to allow of the passage of ships; and 
a swing-bridge and beacons are to be erected. 
The Pleiad steamer, which was sent out last 
year to explore the African rivers, has made a 
successful voyage. Under charge of Dr. Bai- 
kie, the. Tchadda was ascended 250 miles fur- 
ther than before ; a trip was also made up the 
Quorra, the good-will of the natives was con- 
ciliated, and openings established for trade. 
One hundred and eighteen days were passed 
in the rivers, and the expedition returned to 
the coast without losing a man —a striking 
woof that, by proper management, health may 





bridges are finished; and then locomotives 


preserved in the worst climates. To obviate 
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the dangers that beset Europeans, a company 
is taking measufes to have native Africans 
trained for the exploration of the interior of 
the country. In Australia, the navigation of the 
Murray is now a fait accompli, Captain Cadell 
in his last trip having steamed two thousand 
miles up from the mouth, and reached a point 
_ within twenty miles of Albury, in New South 
Wales. The stream thus affords an outlet to 
three great colonies. Two steamers and four 
barges, soon to be doubled in number, are in 
full work transporting all kinds of farm-produce, 
and hundreds of bales of wool; and £1,500 is 
to be spent in buoying the entrance of the 
river. nterprise is active, too, in another 
‘direction. Sir. H. Young, lieutenant-governor 
of Victoria, has drawn up a plan, subject to 
approval by the home government, for a rail- 
way from Sydney to Melbourne, 1,000 miles, 
passing through Adelaide—the ways and means 
to be provided by a loan, and the sale of a ten- 
tniles’ strip of land along each side of the line. 
The copper-mines in Namaqualand may now 
be looked on as a fact ; for the yield of ore 
continues abundant, new deposits are continu- 
ally discovered, and we hear of — “ rush- 
ing” to these mines from Cape Colony, as 
they do to the diggings in Australia. A lake 


of sulphur a mile in diameter has been dis- 
covered not far from Corn Creek, in Utah ter- 
ritory ; and near Poughkeepsie, in the state 


of New York, a huge skeleton of a mastodon 
has been dug up — another proof of the exist- 
ence of the animal in the Valley of the Hud- 
son in past ages. Among other native pro- 
duce, Ganada is sending specimens of her 
minerals to the French Exhibition : a lump of 
the magnetic iron ore, weighing 2,000 pounds, 
from the extraordinary bed near By-Town, 
where a mound containing 3,000,000 tons 
rises above the surrounding surface, is one of 
the most remarkable. Every year shows, more 
and more, the advantageous field open in Can- 
ada for industry and enterprise. 

The Society of Arts have added to their list 
of prizes one of £25 for a specimen of the best 
and finest flax thread spun by machinery ; 
another of the same amount for the best essay, 
with practical examples, on smoke prevention ; 
and two others for microscopes, which are not 
to cost respectively more than half a guinea 
and three guineas. Should the latter be forth- 
coming, the society will have been the means 
of aiding students all over the kingdom by a 
cheap box of water-colors, a cheap case of in- 
struments, and a cheap microscope, and all 
good of their kind. . A “ rolling” museum has 

en formed out of the designs and art-objects 
collected at Gore House for exhibition in the 
provinces. It is now open at Birmingham, 
and will be removed in turn to other towns, so 
that designers and art-students out of London 
may benefit by the metropolitan collection — a 
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commendable educational operation. The 
coinage at the Mint last year amounted to 
£4,152,183 of gold ; £140,480 of silver ; and 
£61,538 of copper. Apropos of the Mint, we 
hear that Sir J. Herschel has resigned his 
as Master. Mr. Smee stated in his recent lei 
ture on the new Bank-note, that the Bank of 
England issues 9,000,000 notes in the year, 
representing £300,000,000 of money. This 
fact, as much as anything, shows the prodigious 
amount of business done at that establishmnent. 
The artificial tourmalines, to which we re- 
ferred a month or'two ago, are made by Dr. 
Pritchdrd of Clapham : some of his specimens 
are an inch in diameter ; and when two are 
held between the eye and the light, and pro- 
perly rotated, the black polarization is dis- 
tinctly produced. A preparation of bisulphate 
of quinine is the formative material. Mr. 
Westwood reports to the Entomological Soci- 
ety, that he has received several pupx of 
Bombyx Cynthia from Malta, and finds them to 
be very hardy. The silk from the carded 
cocoons is said to be of “ incredible durability.” 
It appears, too, that in India there are not 
fewer than 150 species of moths, the larve of 
which produce cocoons available for manufac- 
turing purposes, and improvable by “ educa- 
tion,” to use the term of the French seri- 
culturists. Dr. Daubeny has been trying to 
throw light on a question often raised by geolo- 
gists: whether organic life ever existed in.the 
series of rocks below the Silurian— in other 
words, whether the lowest rocks were deposited 
before the appearance of animal life. If not, 
the rock should exhibit traces of phosphoric 
acid under chemical analysis ; but chemistry 
not having resolved the question, the doctor 
has made an indirect attempt to arrive at a 
conclusion by sowing barley in tubs filled with 
comminuted fragments of the various rocks, 
watching the growth, and testing the crop 
when ripe. The results hitherto are negative ; 
and so far as they go, both series of experi- 
ments lead to the inference, that animals did 
not exist at the time when the rocks in ques- 
tion were deposited. The beautiful process 
known as “ Nature self-printing,” is coming 
into use for the illustration of botanical works, 
the impressions taken from the plants them- 
selves. A London firm is bringing out a hand- 
some illustrated work ; and on the continent, 
the Cryptogamia of Transylvania, the Flora of 
Southern Tyrol, and the Euphorbiacee, show- 
ing the various forms of the leaves, are in 
course of publication. Educational develop- 
ments are silently taking place, old habits giv- 
ing way: the East-India Company ‘are goin 
to break up their college at Haileybury; an 
henceforth, candidates for their service are to 
be at liberty to come from any school or uni- 
versity, and the best qualified for the duties to 
be performed are to be chosen. The day seems 
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to be come when merit will have a clear field ; 
and if our best and wisest are needed any- 
where, it is in India. 

The Académie at Paris have awarded a prize 
of 2,500 francs to M. Roux, for his substitution 
of potato-flour for charcoal in the ae 
of moulds for castings of copper and bronze: 
1,500 francs to M. Mabru, for his method of 
preserving milk without the addition of any for- 
eign substance, or the evaporation of its wa- 
tery portion ; 2,000 frances tu M. Robin, for his 
treatise on the natural history of the parasitic 
plants of man and animals. And they have 
published their prizes for 1856, includihg the 

hysical sciences, mechanics, agriculture, phys- 
ology, and pauperism. A highly important 
paper has been laid before them by M. Ber- 
thelot, a young and skilful chemist, who has 
shown that olefiant-gas may be reconverted in- 
to alcohol without a process of fermentation. 
He takes a quantity of the gas, mixes it with 
sulphuric acid in a close vessel, and after a 
course of mechanical agitation, the alcohol is 
found completely separated. He obtains a simi- 
lar result with ordinary coal-gas; and he 
shows, like other experimenters, that cane- 
sugar, boiled with sulphuric acid, is converted 
into grape-sugar, or glucose. -The Académie 
hate given their warmest approbation to the 
per, and recommend M. Berthelot to devote 
fis attention to other gases, judging that a new 
field of chemical research is opening before 


him. We may shortly expect to hear of other 
transformations. 
Another pares, presented by Messrs. Lauren- 


tius and Gilbert, carries out a physiological view 
suggested some years ago by a Scottish medi- 
cal practitioner, as to the excitability of the 
skin. They have made a new study of the 
subject ; and starting from the fact, that the 
hairs growing from the skin terminate in a 
bulb underneath, they show that by washing 
the surface with a solution of mineral salts, 
electricity is developed during their decompo- 
sition ; “the hair then becomes a conductor, 
the negative electricity escapes by its free point, 
while the positive electricity becomes con- 
densed in the fixed expanded extremity — the 
bulb.” Action may thus be excited and local- 
ized in any part, and a weakened or paralyzed 
muscle may be restored by an afflux of ner- 
vous energy, which, telling at the same time 
= the artery, invigorates the circulation. 
ven a “rudimentary hair,” say the authors, 
“ will recover its primitive vigor, and the color 
which accident may have altered,” and the ac- 
tivity of the vital functions will be restored. 
From the same quarter we hear of a novel 
application of electro-chemistry, which, for the 
present, must be accepted with caution : it is 
@ process for extracting metal which may have 
gt under the skin, and lodged in the system. 
onsieur Vergnés having on the back of his 
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hand an ulcer caused by working at electro- 
plating, plunged the hand into the positive 
end of an electro-chemical bath, when, as the 
observers describe, a thin film of gold and sil- 
ver was seen to form at the n ve end after 
about fifteen minutes. This was part of 
the metal that had produced the ulcer, and a 
few repetitions of the process effected a cure. 
It has been tried on other subjects with equal 
success ; and, as is said, by plunging a man 
bodily into a bath, with the necessary precau- 
tions, a quantity of mercury was extracted that 
had been lodged for some years in his hip- 
joint. If confirmed by further experience, 
this will certainly prove a most remarkable 
mode of medical treatment. We may add to 
this a few words on Monsieur Chenot’s “ metal- 
lic sponges,” which, prepared from various 
metals, are used instead of the cauterizing 
process. Their action may be understood’ by 
what is stated of the “ electro-metallic lint.” 
“ By its application,” says the inventor, “ the 
coagulation of the blood takes place almost im- 
mediately ; the watery part being absorbed, 
and decomposed into its two elements, a double 
effect is produced, which occasions a consider- 
able local development of-heat.” Bruises and 
suppurating wounds may be treated in a simi- 
lar way. 

Dr. Callan’s (of Maynooth) “single fluid- 
battery,” described by us on a former occasion, 
more than realizes all the anticipations re- 
garding its effectiveness. On a recent occa- 
sion, a series of forty-eight cells gave a steady 
and brilliant coke-light, and continued to act 
for above eight hours without the least sensible 
diminution. At the end of the trial, both 
metals were found perfectly clean and bright. 
The cost of the fluid employed during the 
eight hours, was not quite eightpence. 

“Monsieur de Malbeck’s newly invented 
pump is much talked of among French mecha- 
nicians: it is a pump without a piston, greatly 
simplifying the construction. The tube, ip- 
stead of being fixed, as at present, is made to 
work up and down, the lower end plunging 
into the water. At each plunge, the water rises 
higher and higher in the tube, the return of air 
from above being prevented by a valve, till at 
last a copious stream is discharged by the spout. 
There are many advantages attending this 
simple contrivance: the amount of discharge 
is always the same ; the pump is but little = 9 
ject to derangement ; is not liable to be fro- 
zen up; costs but little to keep in repair ; and 
if made of galvanized iron, would not be af- 
fected by corrosive liquids or acids, It is, 
moreover, of universal application. 

The French Minister of War has had a 
magazine for grain built on one of the quays 
at Paris, in which the machinery is so contrived 
that 10,000 hectolitres of wheat can be turned, 
ventilated, and shifted in twenty-four hours. 
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The new building will contain 20,000 hecto- 
litres; it has been in use about six months, 
and most effectually supplies what has long 
been a desideratum— the means of keeping 
wheat in a perfectly sound state: no unimpor- 
tant consideration where, as in France, large 
armies have to be fed. 





From The Spectator. 
TRENCH’S ENGLISH, PAST AND 
PRESENT * 


Known both as a poet and a theologian, 
Mr. Trench has had equal if not greater suc- 
cess as a philologist or master of language. 
The demand for his “ Study of Words” has 
almost equalled that of his “ Notes on the Par- 
ables,” though published after them; and his 
“Lessons in Proverbs” has already reached a 
third edition. The book before us is likely to 
be quite as popular as the “ Study” or the 
“ Lessons ;” for although the subject may not 
be so extended, it is from its nature more in- 
teresting, and more directly useful than those 
two books. 

English Past and Present is in form a series 
of five lectures: the first being on the com- 
posite character of the tongue, noting the vari- 
ous languages from which it is derived; the 
exposition of origin is followed by our gains 
and losses; after which the changes in the 
meaning and in the spelling of English words 
are pointed out. Asa mere syllabus, there is 
nothing very new or very promising here ; it 
is the execution which gives a character to the 
book. In it will be found all the qualities that 
have distinguished the author’s previous works 
on practical philology, with, as we have inti- 
mated, a more direct reference to utility. The 
lectures display a keen acumen and varied 
knowledge touching the origin and meaning 
of words, with patience in collecting instances, 
without which acumen and learning would be 
of little use. There is also an apt and happy 
manner of developing their curious character 
and their use, without which accumulated ex- 
amples and illustrations would simply encum- 
ber. Independently of a general literary in- 
terest, the book may be considered as a series 
of lessons on language. The broad principles 
laid down by Mr. Trench are easily retained 
in the mind, and can be continually applied. 
Other of the laws involve learning or black- 
letter research, and are not so available save 
to students or careful readers. Some parts 
can be turned into school exercises, and form 
useful lessons for pupils, at home or at school, 
not only iu composition and readiness in the 
use of words, but in a knowledge of the gen- 


* English: Past and Present. Five Lectures. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, Professor of Di- 


vinity, King’s College, London. Published by 
Parker and Son. 
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ius and component of English, which 
even writers and speakers do not always pos- 
sess. Here is an instance :— 


“T will confidently say that few studies of the 
kind will be more fruitful, will suggest more va- 
rious matter of reflection, will more lead you into 
the secrets of the English tongue, than an analy- 
sis of a certain number of passages drawn from 
different authors, such as I have just now pro- 
posed. For this analysis you will take some pas- 
sage of English verse or prose, say the first ten 
lines of Paradise Lost—or the Lord’s Prayer—or 
the 23d Psalm; you will distribute the whole 
body of words contained in that passage, of course 
not omitting the smallest, according to their na- 
tionalities,—writing, it may be, A over every An- ' 
glo-Saxon word, L over every Latin, and so on 
with the others, if any other should ‘occur in the 
passage which you have submitted to this exam- 
ination. When this is done, you will count up 
the number of those which each language contrib- 
utes; again, you will note the character of the 
words derived from each quarter. 

“Yet here, before I pass further, I would ob- 
serve in respect of those which come from the 
Latin, that it will be desirable further to mark 
whether they are directly from it—and such 
might be marked L', or only mediately from it, 
and to us directly from the French—which would 
be L?, or L at second-hand; our English word 
being only in the second generation descended 
from the Latin—not the child, but the child’s 
child. There is a rule that holds pretty constant- 
ly good, by which you may generally determine 
this point. It is this—that if a word be directly 
from the Latin, it will not have undergone any 
alteration or modification in its form and shape, 
save only as respects the termination— innocen- 
tia’ will have become ‘innocency,’ ‘natio’ will 
have become ‘ nation,’ ‘ firmamentum’ will have 
become ‘firmament,’ but nothing more. On the 
other hand, if it comes through the French, it 
will generally be considerably altered in its pas- 
sage. It will have undergone a process of lubri- 
cation ; its sharply defined Latin outline will in 
good part have departed from it; thus, ‘crown’ 
is from ‘corona,’ but through ‘ couronne,’ and it- 
self a dissyllable, ‘coroune,’ in our earlier Eng- 
lish; ‘treasure’ is from ‘ thesaurus,’ but through 
‘trésor;’ ‘emperor’ is the Latin ‘imperator,’ but 
it was first ‘empereur.’ It will not uncommonly 
happen that the substantive has passed to us 
through this process, having come through the 
intervention of the French; while we have only 
felt at a later period our want of the adjective 
also, which we have proceeded to borrow direct 
from the Latin. Thus, ‘people’ is indeed ‘ pop- 
ulous,’ but it was ‘ peuple’ first, while ‘ popular’ 
is a direct transfer of a Latin vocable into our 
English glossary. So, too, ‘enemy’ is ‘inimicus, 
but it was first softened in the French, and had 
its Latin physiognomy to a great degree oblitera- 
ted, while ‘inimical’ is Latin throughout; ‘ par- 
ish” is ‘ paroisse, but ‘ parochial’ is ‘ parochi- 
alis”” 


A pupil judiciously put through a course 
like this, with some help from the teacher at 
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starting, will not only get a knowledge of his 
mother tongue, but a habit of inquiry and an- 
alysis that will sharpen his intellect and stick 
to him through life. But where are the teach- 
ers? Alas! it is not only the public depart- 
ments that need a thorough reform. 

A great feature in this book is the effect 
which changes in the meaning of words produce 
in the reading of our older authors. During 

rt of the seventeenth century and earlier, a 
Dutchman meant a German, Mynheer being 
called a Hollander. A modern reader, igno- 
rant of this change, when he found a diction- 
ary-compiler pronouncing English based on 
Dutch, might be apt to doubt the author’s fit- 
ness as a judge of language. Less technical 
writers suffer from the changes in the meaning 
of more common words. 


“ Still more often will it happen with the sub- 
tler changes which words have undergone, con- 
veying now much more blame and condemnation, 
or conveying now much less than formerly; or 
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of a different kind: and a reader not aware of 
the changes which have taken place, may be in 
continual danger of misreading his author, of 
misunderstanding his intention, while he has no 
doubt whatever that he is perfectly apprehending 
and taking it in. Thus, when Shakspeare in 
‘Henry VI. makes the noble Talbot address Joan 
of Arc as a ‘ miscreant,’ how coarse a piece of 
invective does this sound! how unlike to that 
which the chivalrous soldier would have uttered, 
or to that which Shakspeare, even with his unwor- 
thy estimate of the noble warrior maid, would 
have put into Talbot's mouth! But a ‘ miscreant 
in Shakspeare’s time had nothing of the meaning 
which now it has. A ‘miscreant,’ in agreement 
with its etymology, was a misbeliever, one who 
did not believe rightly the articles of the Catho- 
lic faith. And I need not tell youthat this was 
the constant charge which the English brought 
against Joan—namely, that she was a dealer in 
hidden magical arts, a witch, and as such had fal- 
len from the faith. It is this which Talbot means 
when he calls her a ‘ miscreant,’ and not what we 
should intend by the name.” 





AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 
BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 


The leaves are falling! let them fall ; 
*Tis Heaven’s supreme decree that all 
That lives must die; 
A little while their glory shone, 
A little more and they are gone, 
In death they lie. 


Had we no death, what then were birth ? 

A cumberer of this pleasant carth, 
Where all is fair : 

Through death alone is found the room 

For budding hope, for mental bloom, 
And manhood rare. 


Deny us death—destroy the chance 

Of soul mature, the proud advance 
Of intellect ; 

Controlling, conquering every plan 

That mars the onward march of man 
To high respect. 


Where men, like granite columns, stand 
Obstructive of the good and grand— 
O weicome death ! 
They boast they change not ! while they speak, 
Their hearts are stayed: their power how 
weak— 
How false their faith! 


The bar once broken, soon the tide 

Of new opinion, deep and wide, 
Resistless flows : 

As age must yield to eager youth, 


So falsehood flies before the truth, 
And wisdom grows. 


Man, proud of life! while living, heed 
The myriad lives that die to feed 
Thy mortal part; 
And when the immortal soul takes wing, 
Those myriad forms again will spring 
From brain and heart. 


The life which earth and air bestows 
Builds up the fabric of the rose; 

Then, earth to earth ! 
The flower, matured, gives up its seed ; 
The leaves dissolve—dissolving, feed 

A second birth. 


The husk of flesh. the shell of clay, . 
Must to th’ imperial soul give way, 
And let it fly— 
Emancipated chrysalis— . 
From coils of pain, to boundless bliss— 
To never die! 


What we call death, is only change 

Of life, permitting souls to range 
Unfettered, free, 

Through all the regions God hath made, 

In glorious sun or sombre shade, 
Eternally. 


Thou, body, brace thyself for strife ! 

Thou, soul, prepare thyself for life! 
And whatsoe’er 

Thy noblest nature feels is right, 

For it, unblenching, boldly fight ; 





For God is there. 
Ladies’ Companion. 
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LUCRETIA AND MARGARET DAVIDSON. 


: From the Biographical Magazine. 
_ LUCRETIA AND MARGARET DAVID- 
SON. 


Ir the spirit of poetry, infused into the soul 
with the very breath of life, and brightening 
from infancy to dawning girlhood, till its flame, 
too powerful for the frail tenement in which it 
glows, destroy it—if versatile fancy, delicate 
sensibility, exquisite tenderness, and purity 
and grace—if these give their possessors any 
claim to rank with the illustrious, then Lucre- 
tia and Margaret Davidson enjoy it. Yet a 
melancholy overclouds their short career, and 
deepens with our admiration of them. We 
are made sensible at every step -that intellect 
adorned them, not in Barry Cornwall's 
words— 


To light them like a star, 


but as the wreathing flame which consumed 
whilst it heightened their loveliness. They 
were daughters of the New World, where 
Poetry breathes among the forests and the 
mountains, and gives its everlasting voice to 
the majestic rivers. 

Lucretia Davinson, the elder of these 
two sisters, was born in 1808, in the State of 
New York. Her father, Dr. Oliver Davidsgqn, 
was a highly intellectual man; and her 
mother, notwithstanding many household cares 
and anxieties, and often much sickness, re- 
tained her imaginative and ardent feelings, 
and appreciated the marvellous mental gifts 
and dawning genius of her child. As soon as 
Lucretia could speak, it was discovered that 
her thoughts were of a deeper nature than 
those of the children around her; and when 
she could read, she was continually busy with 
the little books she received as gifts from her 
father. Long before she could write, she gave 
her thoughts to paper in awkward Roman 
characters. In infancy, she had her favorite 
birds and flowers; to these she would address 
odes, irregular, indeed, and very imperfect, 
but all tinted by true poetic thought. Occa- 
sionally she indited a sonnet to her mother, 
and at such times a look of grave reflection 
rested on her face which would have been: al- 
together out of place there, had it not, by fre- 

uent and sudden expressions of the most bril- 
liant animation, been rendered by contrast pos- 
itively beautiful. When only ten years of 
age, she wrote the following acrostic upon her 
own name :— 


THE MOON. 


Lo, yonder rides the empress of the night! 
Unveiled, she casts around her silver light. 
Cease not, fair orb, thy slow, majestic march ; 
Resume again thy seat in yon blue arch. 

. E’en now, as weary of the tedious way, 
Thy head on ocean’s bosom thou doest lay, 
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In his blue waves thou hid'st thy shining face, 
And gloomy darkness takes its vacant place. 


But it was not till she was about twelve 
years of age, that her poems exhibited that 
simplicity and beauty, that morning freshness, 
which is their chief characteristic. 

She was at this time conversant with all 
the English ts; she had studied sacred 
and profane history, and some of the novels 
of the day were familiar to her; yet it was 
only those which in any way depicted life 
that she enjoyed. Romances, in spite of her 
imaginative mind, she rejected, as being too 
unreal. 

Dramatic works delighted her, and when 
only eleven years of age, she thus expressed 
herself about Shakspeare :-— 


Heaven in compassion to man’s erring heart, 

Gave thee of virtue, then of vice, a part; 

Lest we in wonder here should bow before thee, 

Break God’s commandment, worship and adore 
thee! 


There was no such thing as monotony in life 
for Lucretia. Those dull days which some- 
times fall heavily even on childhood, were un- 
known to her; the glowing hues of her own 
earnest heart gave their bright coloring to all 
with which she came in contact ; and, whilst 
even the youthful around her were cumbered 
about many things, she thus speaks of the visi- 
tations of her Muse :— 


Enchanted when thy voice I hear, 
I drop each earthly care ; 

I feel as wafted from the world 
To Fancy’s realms of air. 


Sometimes, even in the midst of her family, 
she had the power of absorbing herself in her . 
own thoughts, and would occasionally even 
commit them to paper, standing at the table 
whilst thus engaged, and aitogether heedless 
of the merry converse carried on around her ; 
but when she composed her longer and more 
complicated poems, she retired to her cham- 
ber; and from her mother we have a graphic 
description of her whilst thus engaged : —“ I 
entered her room,” she says; “ she was sitting 
with scarcely light enough to discern the cha- 
racters she was tracing; her Aolian harp was 
in the window, touched by a breeze just sufli- 
cient to rouse the spirit of harmony ; her comb 
had fallen on the floor, and her long, dark 
ringlets hung in rich profusion over her neck 
and shoulders; her cheeks glowed with ani- 
mation ; her lips were half unclosed; her full, 
dark eye was radiant with the light of genius, 
and beaming with sensibility; her head rest- 
ed on her lett hand, while she held her pen in 
her right. She looked like the inhabitant of 
another sphere. She was so wholly absorbed, 
that she did not observe my entrance ; 1 look- 
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ed over her shoulder, and read some spirited 
lines to her olian harp.” 

The retiring modesty which had been pecu- 
liar to her from infancy, now deepened into a 
painfully nervous reserve; a word from a 
stranger would send the rosy flood of excite- 
ment. into her cheeks, and the admiration won, 

ainst her will, by her very lovely face, was 
distressing to her. Yet she greatly enjoyed a 
dance, and as she was only fourteen when she 
went to her first ball, she took the buoyant 
yg of the child into the etiquette of 
the large assembly, and bounded with the 
gladsome smile, in which there was no heavi- 
ness, through the mazes of the quadrille. Then 
she returned to her studies; and though she 
had been the brilliant star of the evening, she 
was ignorant of it ; or if at the time she had been 
conscious of winning any admiration, she was 
soon occupied with other feelings, as appears 
from some lines she wrote shortly after this 
festal party, to another star than her own sweet 
face, even the star of liberty : 


There shone a gem in England’s crown, 
Bright as yon star ; 

Oppression marked it with a frown— 

He sent his darkest spirit down 

To quench the light that round it shone, 
Blazing afar ! 


But Independence met the foe, 
And laid the swift-winged demon low. 
A second messenger was sent, 
Dark as the night; 
On his dire errand swift he went; 
But Valor’s bow was truly bent, 
Justice her keenest arrow lent, 
And sped its flight : 
Then fell the impious wretch, and Death 
Approached to take his withering breath! 


Valor then took with hasty hand 
The gem of light; 

He flew to seek some other land; 

He flew t ‘escape Oppressions hand ;— 

He knew there was some other strand 
More bright : 

And as he swept the fields of air, 

He found a country rich and fair. 


Upon its breast the star he placed— 
The star of liberty ; 
Bright and more bright the mettor blazed ; 
The lesser planets stood amazed ; 
Astonished mortals, wondering, gazed, 
Looking on fearfully : 
The star shines brightly to this day 
On thy calm breast, America! 


And this was written by a mere school-girl— 
achild! Ifan absence of art is observable in 
her effusions at this time, it is more than com- 
pensated for by the genuine inspiration which 
pervades them. Ata time when other girls 
are in the nursery, conning Goldsmith’s histo- 
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y, or pouring over Magnall’s questions, she 
had ae acbushumiees Ui the spirit of liber. 
ty, and was praising independence and valor. 
There is a lack of care with regard.to metre, 
a childish impetuosity of feeling in her pro- 
ductions, but the stream of thought rolls on in 
beautiful simplicity; and if, in diction and 
style, it sometimes overflows the boundaries of 
correct writing, in spite of these irregularities 
we are compelled to own that the name of the 
river is Genius. 

The birth of an infant sister was at this time 
a great source of delight to Lucretia. The 
influence of this love was soon evident in her 
lays. It infused into them a gentle tender- 
ness, a quiet sort of enthusiasm, earnest, and 
truthful, and sincere. Never was Lucretia 
happier, than when the baby MARGARET was 
intrusted to her care; and with her slumber- 
ing on her knee, as she sat by her mother’s 
bedside she thus wrote :— 


May Hope her anchor lend amidst the storm, 
And in the tempest rear her angel form ; 

May sweet Benevolence, whose words are peace, 
To each rude whirlwind softly whisper cease ! 


When she was about fifteen, she was sent to 
the Troy Seminary, where she studied so 
diligently to prepare herself for examination, 
that her health was impaired by the exertion. 
To her easily excited mind the dread of failure 
at such a time was most harassing. Her cheek 
grew pale and her smile languid, but she per- 
severed to the last. “I shall rise between two 
and four now, every morning,” she says, in a 
letter to her mother, “till the dreaded day is 

t;” and in the midst of all this anxiety she 
thus playfully writes :-— 


One has a headache, one a cold, 
One has her neck in flannel rolled ; 
Ask the complaint, and you are told, 
Next week's examination. 


One frets, and scolds, and laughs, and cries; 
Another, hopes, despairs, and sighs ; 
Ask but ihe cause, and each replies, 

Next weck’s examination. 


One bans her books, then grasps them tight, 
And studies morning, noon, and night, 
As though she took some strange delight 

In these examinations ; 


The books are marked, defaced, and thumbed, 
The brains with midnight tasks benumbed ; 
Still all in that account is summed, 

Next week’s examination. 


Her fragile frame was scarcely equal to the 
excitement in which she was now continually 
enveloped. “ To-morrow evening,” she writes, 


“is the time fixed for my entrée upon the field 





hot action; I hope I shall not disgrace myself. ” 
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« [ was so frightened!” she says, in a letter 
to her mother, after the dreaded event was 
over ; “ but although my face glowed and my 
voice trembled, I did manage to get through, 
for I knew my lessons.” 

During the spring vacation she returned 


home, and was the same affectionate creature- 


as ever, full of sweet fancies and gentle 
thoughts, but delicate as the frailest flower of 
spring. She was more reserved than ever, 
and of the admiration which forced itself on 
her notice, in presents of bouquets from some 
gentlemen, and honeyed words of softest 
tone from others, she spoke gratefully but 
carelessly. 

Once, after some very marked attention, 
she observed to her mother, with a mingled 
look of gravity and mirth, that she must never 
be married, having devoted herself to the 
Muses ; and then, with that sort of innate per- 
ception which is the gift of genius, she wrote 
a short poem called “ Woman's Love.” A few 
lines will reveal its nature :— 


Her’s was a gentle passion,—quiet, deep, 

As a woman’s love should be ; 

All tenderness and silence. —only known 

By the soft meaning of a downcast eye, 

Which almost fears to look its timid thoughts ; 

A sigh scarce heard—a blush searce visible— | 

Alone can give it utterance. Love is 

A beantifal feeling in a woman’s heart, 

When felt as woman only can feel ! — 

Pure as the snow-fall when its latest shower 

Sinks on spring flowers: deep as a cave-locked 
fountain, 

And changeless as the cypress green leaves, 

And like them, sad. 

But her anxious father, who was a physi- 
cian, could no longer be deceived. The hectic 
flush deepened on her cheeks, the poetic fire 
gleamed more brightly in her eyes, and beau- 
tiful as a poet’s imagining was his fair young 
daughter. Dr.’ Davidson knew that con- 
sumption often wore a robe so beautiful, that 
it is difficult to believe it infolds a victim mark- 
ed for death. 

An insensible melancholy now mingled with 
the spirit of her song, which was more felt than 
heard, like the summer rain which has fallen 
80 noiselessly, that we only perceive where it 
has beer. by the moistened grass. Notwith- 
standing this sadness, there was the same 
freshness in her writings. How sparkling are 
the following lines :-— 


Ihave seen the fair spring, I have heard her 
sweet song, 
As she passed in her lightness and freshness 


along ; 
The blue main rolled deeper, the moss-cress look- 


t, 
As she beanies o’er the regions of darkness and 
night! 
And yet, it was undoubtedly in a great 
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measure youth, and youth invested with an 
extraordinary loveliness, which, in its relation- 
ship to her writings, caused many to read them 
with delight. Whilst we own that there is 
poetry in the hastily-written sonnet, and fully 
appreciate the tenderness of feeling, that ge- 
nuine sunlight which ever irradiates all on 
which it falls, we must confess, that if a plain- 
looking woman, with the maturity of thirty 
years on her brow, had been the author of 
some of Lucretia’s compositions, we should 
have felt but little interest in them. It is the 
bud thus unexpectedly unfolding which causes 
us to stop and say, how beautiful! We re- 
member a rose-tree at our childhood’s home ; 
it was early spring-time, when the playful 
breezes had not yet received their gifts of 
balm ; it was the time of the new leaf, and 
crisply-rolled bud ; all at once, a rose unfolded ; 
it was alone, and we prized it; its appearance 
was unexpected, and we gave it a cordial wel- 
come ; summer was not there to breathe on it 
her warm caress, and we pitied the blossom, 
that by premature expansion had, as it were, 
unconsciously wooed danger,,and whilst we 

itied, we loved it more. ‘Tf the sephyrs play- 
ing around that flower could’ have moulded 
themselves into language, they would have 
breathed Lucretia’s name. 

For the benefit of her health, she was sent to 
another school at Albany. She went to the 
theatre, and expressed her feelings about the 
drama with all the impetuosity of : youthful de- 
light. But disease was making sure though 
silent progress. She lost all appetite ; debility 
increased, and with it an intense yearning for 
home. To her mother she at length returned, 
and the atmosphere of love seemed, for a 
time, to reanimate her sinking frame. Whilst 
at school, she composed “ Amir Khan,” the 
longest of her poems. There isa healthful 
energy pervading the whole of this production, 
which proves that its author was but at the 
commencement of her course ; there is irregu- 
larity, but not monotony; and we feel as we 
read that in the very melancholy there is not 
the shadow of evening, but the twilight of the 
morning. A placid peeety is discoverable in 
some passages, which makes us forget that 
their author had only seen some fourteen 
summers :— 


The lake is calm, the sun is low, 
The whippoorwill is chanting slow, 
And scarce a leaf through the forest is seen, 
To wave in the breeze its rich mantle of green; 
Fit emblem of a guileless mind, 
The glassy waters calmly lie, 
Unruffled by a breath of wind, 
Which o’er its shining breast may sigh! 
The shadow of the forest there 
Upon its bosom soft may rest ; 
The eagle heights which towerin air 
May cast their dark shades o’er its breast! 
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And even as she wrote, deeper hues than 
those which early life gives were stealing over 
her, and though none would say so, felt 
that the shadows of the valley of death were 
gathering over her. From a father’s watchful 
care and a mother’s earnest love she gradually 
melted away, growing in her decline, if pos- 
sible, more dutiful and affectionate. 

Her love of the beautiful increased, and 
then, whilst trembling at its own excess, 
breathed itself forth in varied numbers of 
touching and melancholy song. There wasa 
tenderness in her manner, as she embraced 
her infant sister, strangely contrasting with 
the playful glee in which, a few months be- 
fore, she had gambolled with her little play- 
thing, and her sorrowful mother could inter- 
pret its meaning—* we must soon part.” Per- 
sonifying death in one of her poems at this 
time, she thus expresses herself :— 


I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 

I spare not the young in their gay dance of 
mirth ; 

But I sweep them all to their home in the 
grave; 

I stoop not to pity, I care not to save! 


Her mind, as if conscious of its own short 
peg! on earth, rapidly developed. That 
sylph-like and beautiful girl, in all the trusting 
innocence of childhood, seemed mysteriously 
to obtain a knowledge of human nature; and 
we wonder to find her Muse fraught with the 
experience of a world-beaten man. 


For he was sin’s own son, and all that e’er 
Angels above may hate or mortal fear: 
There was a fascination in his eye 

Which those who felt might seek in vain to 


v3 

There was the blasting glance of mockery 
there ; 

There was a calm, contemptuous biting sneer 

For ever on his lip, which made men fear, 

And fearing, shun him, asa bird will shun 

A gilded bait, though glittering in the sun ; 

But still the mask of friendship he could 
wear— 

The smile—the warm professions all were 
there ; 

Let him who trusts to these alone beware— 

A lurking devil may be crouching there!” 


She was loath to leave this glad world, but 
her faith was steadfast to the end, and she 
faded as-the star that “ hides itself in heav- 
en’s own light.” In her own language we 
may say :— 


She was a being formed to love and bless, 
With lavish Nature’s richest loveliness : 
Such I have often seen in Fancy’s eye,— 
Beings all too bright for dull mortality : 

Y’ve seen them in the visions of the night ; 
I’ve faintly seen them when enough of light 
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And dim distinctness gave them to | gaze 
As forms of other worlds or brighter days ! 


MARGARET'S short life can be but a simple 
and brief record of love, and genius, and death. 
She was only two years old when her sister 
Lucretia died, but she mourned her loss ;)-for 
though death was not altogether intelligible to 
her infant mind, she perceived “ the seat left 
void, the missing smile,” and for a short time 
there was an expression of sadness on her ba- 
by lips which attracted the attention of stran- 
gers. But this soon passed away, and Margaret 
became noted for the elasticity and buoyancy 
of her step ; indeed, she was the very embodi- 
ment of glee in her father’s house. That she 
still kept as precious thoughts, deep in her 
little heart, tender memories of Lucretia, is 
evident from the following circumstance :— 
One evening, when scarcely five years of age, 
Margaret bounded into the drawing-room, 
where her mother was conversing with a lady. 
“Whither are you flying now, Margaret ?” 
said the visitor. “To heaven,” replied the 
child, pointing upwards, “to meet my sister 
Lucretia, when I get my new wings.” “ Your 
new wings,” said the lady; when will you ges 
them?” “Oh, very soon,” exclaimed the 
child, “ and then T dhall fly.” For a moment 
a starlight radiance of holy thought, far be- 
yond her infant years, beamed in her dark 
eyes; she seemed as if in communion with 
more perfected natures than ours, and then 
again she became the playful child. Only her 
most trivial recreations were ever pursued 
with an earnestness seldom attaching itself to 
those thoughtless years. Before she was 
eleven, she wrote some lines to her sister’s 
memory. 

Her education was carried on under a ten- 
der mother’s care, for ret was so delicate 
that her parents feared to send her to school. 
During those happy mornings, she generally 
reclined on the sofa in her mother’s boudoir, 
or sat by her side at the fire, imbibing knowl- 
edge with an eagerness which would not be 
repressed; and during the afternoons, she 
would wander on the banks of her own dear 
river, sometimes playing with wild flowers, and 
unconsciously, as she did so, expressing herself 
in metre. Once, during a sudden thunder- 
storm, she ran in extreme terror to her mother, 
and throwing herself on that dear parent’s bo- 
som, gained courage from that sanctuary to 
turn round and look on the tempest. In pos Aas 
inspiration she exclaimed :— 


The lightning plays along the sky, 

The thunder rolls and bursts from high ; 
Jehovah’s voice amid the storm 

I hear—methinks I see His form ; 

As, rising on the clouds of even, 

He svreads His clorv over heaven! 
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There was no doubt that Margaret was fol- 
" Jowing in Lucretia’s steps. She had the same 
vivid fancy and poetical imagination. She 
revelled in fictitious narrative, often inge- 
hiously wrought from passing events, and her 
childish tales, composed extemporaneously for 
the amusement of her young friends, called 
forth the admiration of those qualified to judge 
of their merit. 
’ With the development of her mind her deli- 
cacy of health became proportionably appa- 
rent. As the brightness of intellect increas- 
ingly irradiated her face, there was blended 
with it that indefinable expression which car- 
ried conviction to every discerning mind, that 
a spirit like hers could not long remain on 
earth. Her parents had their dark forebodings 
of her fate, but they did not reveal their fears 
to each other, each dreading that, in utterance, 
they might attain a greater degree of certain- 
ty. She, too, by increasing weakness, was re- 
minded of her sister’s early summons to the 
grave, and felt that slie, perhaps, held life by 
as frail a tenure; and though, in accordance 
with the sanguine nature of youth, she hoped 
even against hope, her laughter mellowed into 
sadness, and her smile was so characterized by 
melancholy that it was sometimes. as expres- 
sive of sorrow as her tears. Her affection for 
her mother was of that earnest nature which 
is woven of genius as well as love. Sometimes, 
when at this dear parent’s side, Margaret for- 
got the graver.thoughts with which she com- 
muned ; and then her merry laughter, thrilling 
joyously through the room, would seem to re- 
buke her mother’s fears. 

Margaret was fond of history ; yet she priz- 
ed it more as affording food for poetry than as 
amusement. Of Addison she spoke with love, 
of Shakspeare, with enthusiasm. She studied 
Blair, Paley, and other writers of equal note, 
and she made no inconsiderable progress in 
Greek and Latin. At a very early age she 
was influenced by religious thoughts, and felt 
that, though she might hide her faults from 
man, every secret motive lay open to her God. 
As she approached the fairy barrier which se- 
parates the child from the woman, her poems 
assumed a deeper character, and displayed 
that insight into human nature which, by a 
spirit like hers, is received as the gift, not of 
experience but inspiration. 

About this time a little change was recom- 
mended as beneficial for Margaret, and she 
accompanied her mother to New York, where 
she spent some months. She was all anima- 
tion, the delight of young friends, composing 
dramas which were acted in the drawing-room, 
and pursuing poetry with that fervor of excite- 
ment hie beennas dangerous to one so deli- 
cately constituted. Gradually, the melancho- 

expression of her face became more visible 
than ever; yet her Muse was perhaps at this 
time in the plenitude of its power. 
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In one of her longer Erstein is the 
encouraging lover, and thus addresses himself 
to Leonore :— 


“ Leonore,” said Erstein, “ Leonore, behold 

How each cloud from the glance of the morning 
hath rolled ; 

How the storm of the midnight has glided away, 

And no traces are left of its passage to-day, 

Save a pensive hue which is stealing o’er, 

And making all Nature more fair than, before. 

The whispering gale that is floating past, 

Is all that remains of the howling blast ; 

And the sparkling waves of yon tiny river 

Rush onward more swiftly and gayly than ever ;- 

While the emerald turf on the graceful hill 

Outrivals in splendor the dew-dripping rill; 

And the trees round its base with their broad 
arms cling, . 

Like the diamond crown of a giant king. 

Tis a beautiful type of our fate, Leonore, 

For our storm of misfortune has glided o’er, 

And the joyous morning of hope and love 

Is dawning our radiant pathway above ; 

And life shall flow on with its dancing stream, 

And murmur, and sparkle with music and 


gleam ; 
And the glittering dew drops alone shall last, 
To remind our souls of the storms that have 
pass’d.” 


Over her short prose tale of “ Melanie” is 
breathed the fragrance of poetic thought ; and 
though the style is gorgeous, and betrays a 
lack of literary discipline, there is something 
pleasing in its very freedom. Many sweet 
“apo she addressed to her mother, too sacred- 
y connected with home to be published ; but 
now anxiety began to mingle with her melan- 
choly. There was a tremulousness in her 
manner which seemed to say that hope had 
grown weary in her youthful heart; after her 
Muse had been more than usually silent, she 
“ne addressed herself to the one so tenderly 
oved :— 


But mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 
A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapped 

The remnant of my brief career ; 
No song, no echo cap I win— 
The sparkling fount has died within ! 


And then, days of weariness and nights of 
pain were appointed to Margaret, for death 
was struggling with life and love. Childlike 
and obedient to the last, the beautiful youn 
sufferer lay on the couch of languishing, shed- 
ding those parting looks of tenderness on her 
mother which the heart may conceive, but 
which the pen cannot describe. 

She died in her mother’s embrace, on that 
dear bosom which had so often been her pil- 
low, giving token, almost to the last, by looks 
of unutterable love, of that earnest affection 
which had so strongly characterized her 
through life. The small grave-yard at the 
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little village of — is the resting-place of 
this lovely and gifted girl. But her memory 
has not passed away, for—if not Fame—Love 
keeps its vigil over her slumbers, and there 
are homes in America where the tear sparkles 
in the eye when any mention is made of Mar- 
garet Davidson. 


This lovely bud, so young, so fair, 
Called hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how swect a flower 
In Paradise could bloom. 





From The Spectator. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS* 


Tue affectedly natural style in poetry which 
is now predominanf, is perhaps not so much a 
fashion asa reaction against long-established 
artificial modes, which influenced thought and 
manners as well as the belles lettres. The 
sturdy plainness and naturalness of the old 
Englishman went out when the Second 
Charles and his hybrid followers came in.— 
The artificial gloss in courtly and urban taste 
and manners spread at once to light literature, 
and continued to affect all persons whom let- 
ters influence, for a century and a half— 
This mode itself was in a great degree a re- 
action against the starched solemnity of the 
Puritans. For some generations it had a vital 
spirit, which attained its acme under Pope, 
and then rapidly declined, till by the close 
of the century it had reached the deadest for- 
malism. A natural reaction ensued. Burns 
and Cowper may be said to have led the way ; 
but it first appeared in its present form with 
Wordsworth and his fellows rather than fol- 
lowers. Their choice of common, sometimes 
of truly “ low ” subjects, and their bald natur- 
alness of treatment, received due censure, 
while scant credit was given to their bold re- 
jection of a worn-out mannerism, their origin- 
al perception of a new interest attached to the 
“ annals of the poor,” their strength of thought, 
and very often their plain felicity of expres- 
sion. he diluted imitation of the olden 
popular poetry by Scott—the egotism, misan- 
thropy, and morbid force of Byron—the maw- 
kish sentimentality and silly simplicity of what 
was called the Cockney School—all originat- 
ed in the struggles against a formalism which 
revolted men’s minds. 

The same feeling still continues. We see 
it not only in simpler manners, plainer speech, 
and costumes the very reverse of the old fash- 
ioned “ dress,” but in the Prwraphaelite style 
of art. In poetry it reigns supreme among 
the better and more independent minds; for 
the mob of poetasters still imitate Byron, 


* Clytemnestra, The Earl’s Return, The Artist, 
and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. Published 
by Chapman and Hall. 
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Scott, and the drawing-room school of whom 
Mrs. Hemans was the head. Of this “ natu- 
ral” school Tennyson is undoubtedly the pre- 
sent leader. In some of his best pieces he, 
probably exhibits the highest perfection to 
which the merely natural can attain; for it is 
idle to expect from it the heroic, or the high- 
est lyric, or genuine tragedy. In some of his 
worst pieces the Laureate shows to what bathos 
the merely natural can come. In justice to 
his fellows or his followers—imitators are yet 
to appear—it should be said that they exhibit 
more of the beauties than the faults of their 
chief. 

Among this band Mr. Owen Meredith is 
entitled to take a place, though he is yet far 
from having developed the powers that are in 
him. Naturalness of expression runs into af- 
fectation: the metre is sometimes peculiar in 
itself, and from negligence or love of singular- 
ity becomes harsh in the execution; his per- 
ception of natural beauty runs wild, and de- 
scription overlays his theme instead of setting 
it off: his subjects are .not always good in 
themselves, or else they are improperly treat- 
ed. But he has the spirit and feeling of a 
genuine poet; the defects of his volume are 
such as judgment could have prevented, and 
in many cases even revision remove. 

The poems which best exhibit the genius 
or peculiarities of their author are “ Good- 
night in the Porch,” “ The Earl’s Return,” 
“ The Artist,” and “The Wife’s Tragedy.” 
Of these, the “ Good-night” is the best, and 
the most distinctive of the band to which the 
writer belongs, not only by the mode of exe- 
cution, but the fact of the poem depending 
rather upon its treatment than its subject. 
The theme is an immature poet, taking his 
last look at the well-known scenes of child- 
hood, as dying he sits with his sister in the 
porch of his home; the thoughts of the past 
mingling with the features and feelings of the 
present, especially of an unhappy attachment 
which the lady trifled with after the fashion 
of Tennyson’s Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
The metre of this extract, it will be observed, 
is peculiar; the middle of the lines having a 
rhyme, so that the stanza might be broken 
down into six lines. The germ of the senti- 
ment—the last lingering look upon life—may 
be found in Gray; but it is expanded and 
enforced with great pathos and felicity.* 

* 


* * 


* 

“ The Earl’s Return” inclines to the quaint 
and grotesque. The descriptions of a wild, 
bare, and spirit-saddening landscape, with the 
manners and occupations of the retainers in a 
feudal castle, not only impede the story but 
mar y to excess in themselves. Power is 


are 
displayed in the execution, and the manner 


* The extract was printed in our former article. 
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throws over the piece an appearance of novel- 
ty, though the p maser are really old. The 
gloomy sea and barren shore, with the de- 
ressing influence of the whole scene, resem- 
Ble the opening of a romance by one of the 
novel-writing Bells, or an imitator. A rough, 
mysterious, feudal chief or freebooter—an ill- 
assorted marriage —a lovely and neglected 
but beloved wife—a disguised minstrel turn- 
ing out an avenger of somebody, for some- 
thing—with a castle on fire, an attack upon 
it, and the wicked master burnt or spirited 
off—are the common property of romancists. 
‘yurn where we will we meet these things, in 
poetry, in prose, and on “ the boards.” 

“ The Wife’s Tragedy” consists of three 
acts or rather scenes: the-evening before the 
flight; the husband, an earl, gazing on his 
wife’s picture, taking a review of the case, 
tracing the cause, and discovering an excuse ; 
the deathbed of the deserted and guilty wo- 
man, with her husband bestowing his pardon. 
There is nothing offensive in the treatment, 
nor in the sentiment beyond a weak senti- 
mentality which tends to a confusion between 
vice and virtue: but the choice of subject is 
one that should be protested against. Our 
older authors were vicious and coarse enough ; 
they might be of evil example enough ; some 
of their gallants had the fascinations of wit, 
gayety, and accomplishments, which often at- 


tend the vicious in real life: but nobody was 


in danger of mistaking wrong for right in the 
examples, though logical attempts might be 
made to puzzle the reason. The morbid sen- 


timental school, which came in, we think, with 
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The Stranger and The Sorrows of Werter, and 
has ante shown as skill as it advanced - 
growth, saps morality by exciting sympathy 
with the oF or 3 pf aan English the 
guilty, dwelling upon excuses which often 
amount to nothing, and exhibiting punishment 
less to point the moral than to produce com- 
miseration. There is an equal objection in a 
critical point of view. The precise guilt and 
its excuses in every particular case can only 
be known to Omniscience. It is possible that. 
some of the worst offenders to mortal judg- 
ment may have the most excuse ; equally 
sible that the accuser may be more guilty 
than the accused—“ the usurer hangs the coz- 
ener.” Each particular case must stand upon 
its special particulars, which we cannot ascer- 
tain fully, sometimes not at all. But a poet 
has to deal with generals, not exceptions. A 
murder might perhaps be justified if we knew 
all; but no great poet has inculcated murder, 
or any other crime or vice, either by direct 
exhortation or by lessening the horror with 
which the crime is regarded. 

“ Clytemnestra,” a classical tragedy on the 
return and death of Agamemnon, exhibits 
great power and much poetry, but except 
perhaps in the choruses not the distinctive 
manner of the writer. The classical and lofty 
associations and the Greek models he has had 
in his eye have raised his style. In this 
drama, it may be observed, he suggested rea- 
sons for Clytemnestra’s guilt, but not so much 
excuses. The choruses are well managed, 
and effect a purpose. 





“The Wind of a Cannon-ball.—The Salut 
Public of Lyons relates the following fact, which 
it points out to the attention of physiologists :— 
‘ An officer of French army, whom General de 
Martimprey had sent to make a reconnaissance 
in the neighborhood of Sebastopol, was knocked 
down, not by a cannon-ball itself, but by the 
wind of it as it passed close to him. The com- 
motion produced was so intense that the tongue 
of the officer_instantly contracted, so *that he 
could not either put it out of his: mouth or ar- 
ticulate a word. Having obtained leave of ab- 
sence, he returned to Marseilles, where he un- 
derwent treatment by means of electricity. After 
the first few shocks the tongue began to move 
with more facility, but without his being able to 
On the twelfth day he was subjected to 
an unusvally violent shock, which produced the 
desired effect, and ina few minutes after the 
patient recovered his speech. He is now fully 
recovered, and expects to return to his post in a 
few days.’ ”— and Queries. 
DLXXII. LIVING AGE. 
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Swattows as Letter-Carriers :—“An ex- 
periment has just been successfully made of em- 
ploying swallows to carry letters, as pigeons 
were used some years back. Six swallows, tak- 
en in their nests at Paris, were conveyed by rail- 
way to Vienna, and there let go, with a small 
roll of paper containing 1500 words under the 
wing of each. They were liberated at a quarter 
after eleven in the morning. Two arrived at 
Paris a few minutes before one, one at a quarter 
past two, one at four o'clock, and the remaining 
two did not make their appearance at all.”—For- 
eign Journal. 





Praying to the Devil—The infamous “ Soci 
of Blasters” was exposed in Dublin in 1738. 
One of its members, Peter Lens, a printer, in his 
examination, declared himself a votary of the 
Devil; and acknowledged having offered up 
pe to him, and publicly drunk to his health. 





ee speech of Earl Granard, Friday, March 
10, 1737-8.—Notes and Queries, 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


Memoirs of James Montgomery. By Joun 
Howianp and James Everett. Vols. 1. 
and II. 


Accorp1nG to an old Rabbinical tradition, 
there exists a subordinate class of angels, 
created each of them only for the conduct of a 
single human soul. The attendant spirit de- 
livers the object of his care into the hands of 
his superior among the celestial hierarchies, 
and in that moment does himself cease to be. 
Similarly short-lived, and in like manner con- 
signed to oblivion, have been many of those 
ministering events—those radiant impulses— 
those swift-alighting suggestions—those coun- 
selling circumstances, which have conducted 
the thoughts of poets to their immortality. An 
incident occurs, of little mark, it may be, and 
is forgotten by all save the artist; but before 
it vanished in the past, it had kindled the first 
spark of some work of art which shines for 
ever, a constellation in the highest heaven of 
invention. These evanescent causes of the 
imperishable are, for the most part, beyond the 
reach of our discovery. Some, time has hid- 
den; others are too subtle ever to be revealed. 
‘Who prompted Homer’s song? What chorus 
of friends, or of friendly scenes, suggested to 
the dramatists of Greece the themes that made 
them great? From what witty chats, what 


mam what adventures, spring up in 
Shakspeare the first thoughts of a character, a 


scene, a plot? Where now are all his proto- 
types ? Where those men with ‘ humors’ that 
he and Ben Jonson used to hunt for and to 
study, whom they drew out with twinkling 
eyes and face demure, and have held up to 
laughter, kindly as the nectar, irrepressible as 
the mirth, perpetual as the mountain of Ho- 
mer’s lest Givmaion 3? How did the Par- 
adise Lost grow up, like Ygdrasyl, the Mun- 
dane Tree, with our young world cradled in 
its mighty branches ? Such questions inquisi- 
tive fancy will always ask; such questions it 
boots but little to have answered. The posi- 
tion, the circumstance, the hint which, coming 
in contact with a gifted mind, effloresced into 
a poem, can never do the same thing again. 
No generalization can be made, no rule dedu- 
ced from it. All lies in the idiosyncrasy of 
the poet. Many a galloping horse-hoof had 
dinted the wild Galloway moor, but only to 
one dark-browed impetuous rider could the 
rising storm articulate itself in a ‘ Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ Many ladies, merry 
and fair, have wickedly proposed to poets 
themes ludicrously impracticable, but only 
Cowper can immortalize the sofa. 

Tried by a standard strictly utilitarian, the 
biography of a poet is a mere curiosity. You 
cannot from it construct a theory of art. You 
cannot from it find out in what way genius 
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achieves its creations. The wave which casts 
the pearl upon the beach does not reveal the 
secret of its formation. The science of zsthet- 
ics has to deal with results, not processes. 
But human nature laughs at that prosing old 
Polonius, Utility ; though he does say a wise 
thing or two at times. Nowhere has the in- 
quisitiveness of the educated mind displayed 
such rampancy and rudeness as in the passion 
for knowing all about the private history of 
men who have produced astonishing pictures, 
books, statues, compositions, ete. In most in- 
stances, the satisfaction of such inquiries is 
rather apparent than real. A certain craving 
of the mind is allayed, and that is all. History 
and biography, when they profess to unfold 
the course and mystery of an artist’s life, ex- 
hibit most commonly only certain adjuncts, 
accidents, or externalisms, and not the charac- 
teristic substance and peculiar secret of the 
— personality. So the owner of the once 
amous automaton chess-player would open a 
door here and push aside a panel there in his 
— of mechanism, disclosing springs and 
evers, cranks and cog-wheels—the pretended 
instruments of the wonder; but never showin 
its actual cause—the hidden boy, whose min 
directed the arm of that sagacious figure. In- 
formation concerning rey of poets, with 
every variety of intrinsic value, has abounded 
among us to overflowing of late years. Has a 
98 a picture, or a song of recent date de- 
ighted us, we know, or are soon to know, all 
about the producer; we shall overhear his 
conversations, rifle. his desk, enter into his 
friendships and his enmities, and execute a 
search-warrant among the inmost penetralia of 
his home. 

We have now before us the first two volumes 
of a Life of James Monigomery. The biogra- 
phy of such a man should possess no common 
interest. Many who have enjoyed his verses 
will gladly learn by what steps the obscure 
editor of a provincial paper, after being doubly 
scndenand at the bar both of letters and of 
law, attained the conspicuous place he holds 
among the religious poets of our country. Not 
a few will be anxious to see what light that 
long life may throw on the memorable changes 
in our social history during the last sixty years. 
The lovers of literary gossip will be on the 
alert to*secure their customary fare. None of 
these various guests will quit Mr. Holland’s 
biographical table without a share of viands to 
their taste. 

It appears that Mr. Holland and Mr. Everett 
had formed, each of them unknown to the 
other, the design of writing Montgomery’slife. 
Ere long they determined to pursue their plan 
in concert, and finally Mr. Holland was en- 
trusted alone with the task of preparing their 
joint materials for the press. The reason for 
this course is alluded to by Mr. Holland in lan- 
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which 2 oe as designedly obscure as 
e phrases of a iamentary explanation. 
It would seem that Everett has a become a 
nomen infandum ‘with certain Wesleyan oli- 
hs, and those who believe in them. Verily 
ie star of Montgomery must have set in black- 
est shame for ever had a recusant and an agi 
tator tarnished its glory by his disgraceful 
praise! Having been a combatant in these 
miserable ecclesiastical brawls, Mr. Eyerett 
readily resigned to his coadjutor—a man of 
his own share in the erection of the 
structure which is pee ae gy = name of 
Montgomery. Mr. Holland, ontgomery’s 
cain line done his work like a = “2 
est, sensible, and altogether trustworthy. His 
object is simply to exhibit himself as little, and 
the poet as fully, as he can. Want of selec- 
tion and compression is his most serious fault. 
The method he has adopted renders the tem 
tation to this sort of sin unusually strong. He 
is content to follow too closely the course of 
such letters or extracts as may be forthcoming, 
appending his own remarks as explanations or 
connecting links. Without t care, this 
style of biography becomes insufferably tedi- 
ous. In the hands of a thorough master of his 
material, and a merciless excisor of superflui- 
ties, it is the best of all. The political element 
of Montgomery’s life, the part he took, the 
persecution he underwent, is encumbered with 
tiresome detail. Nowhere is the disadvantage 
of Mr Holland’s plan so apparent as in this 
rtion of his narrative. Here was the place 
lor our modest editor to throw off all self-dis- 
trust—present us with a spirited sketch of the 
state of public feeling at the juncture so event- 
ful for Montgomery, and then to have passed 
from what was public to the personal experi- 
ence of his hero—the former having been so 
selected as to illustrate at once the latter. As 
it is, what is general and what is private turn 
up at hap-hazard, confusedly intersect each 
other, to the damage of both, and weary the 
reader by obscuring his actual progress—by 
making him feel that neither subject is done 
with, for its section, and fairly left behind. 
The whole of the Tobago episode appears to 
us out of place in such a work. Sundry third 
and fourth-rate folk occupy too much space, 
since their point of contact with Montgomery 
brings out no remarkable feature of his charac- 
ter. Montgomery’s remark on the trick played 
Cromek by Allan Cunningham, and the solemn 
and somewhat prosy rejoinder by Mr. Holland, 
were surely scarce worthy of being chronicled 
with the dramatic accuracy of a Boswell. 
Neither did the S. N. U. quarrel, or the ‘ paper 
pellets’ business, merit record from any in- 
struction or entertainment they can afford the 
reader. In the early part of the first volame 
we meet with the description of a very strik- 
ing religious service, celebrated at Easter by 





the Moravians of Fulneck. Expectation is 
awakened. Did this imposing ritual contrib- 
ute to kindle the first fervors of young Mont- 
gomery’s devout imagination ? cruel foot- 
note at last informs us that the ceremony had 
been discontinued before Montgomery entered 
the school. Why, then, give it a place in his 
biography? This insertion of irrelevant cir- 
cumstances among such as really influence the 
boy’s developement consumes space, and is apt 
to mislead the reader. 

Such offences as these are no one of them 
very grave. They do not materially derogate 
from the cordiality of the thanks we render 
Mr. Holland for his painstaking labor of love. 
But in the aggregate, they impair the interest 
of the work for general ers. These are 
hurrying days. The numbers who read .for 
mere reading’s sake, grow impatient of many 
volumes crowded with the minutie of a quiet 
life. They wish to have more of Montgomery, 
but such knowledge must come in compact 
shape, and be readily carried off. They can- 
not be always at Sheffield, and when Mr. Hol- 
land has them there, they will patiently take 
no raw material, only a manufactured article. 
The author will do well, therefore, in what re- 
mains of his task, to bear in mind the direction 
in which his danger lies. When hesitant 
whether he shall leave out or put in, let him 
make it a rule to choose the former. 

‘Much,’ said gruff Dr. Johnson, ‘ may be 
made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young.’ 
Montgomery was carried away from Scotland 
at the tender age of four, and something cer- 
tainly was made of him. He was born very 
shortly after the landing of his parents in Scot- 
land, at Irvine,in Ayrshire. His father, a 
Moravian minister, came from Ireland, and 
Montgomery was wont to say that he had nar- 
rowly escaped being an Irishman. After re- 
turning to Ireland, the child is again taken 
across the water, through a terrific and never- 
forgotten tempest; is left, when six years old 
(1777,) at the Moravian school of Fulneck, 
near Leeds; and his father and mother set 
forth, to perish, after labors admirable and de- 

lorable (for they were vain,) as missionaries 
in the West Indies. 

The brief Ayrshire era he calls the antedi- 
luvian period of his life. In his memory were 
stored a few fossils, even from those childish 
days. He remembered distinctly the ruddy 
rising of a full-orbed harvest moon, and how 
the turbid rushing of great waters impressed 
him, when the river overflowed one time in 
ruinous inundation. 

In the secluded, ascetic little world of Ful- 
neck, young James is destined to remain some 
nine years. Nor till he was fifteen was he born 
into the real, huge world without. Nine years’ 
experience must always be subtracted from his 
age, if due allowance be made for this embryo 
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period. His practical acquaintance with life at 
thirty, does not exceed that of a youth of one- 
and-twenty. The boy is conspicuous among his 
schoolfellows by an abundant shock of hair, of 
the hue known as carroty. He is very short- 
sighted — so less active and social than the 
many. The joys of cricket he could never 
know ; and in sliding, no amount of tumbles 
could accomplish him. Neither was this loss 
of out-door ene compensated, as with 
many boys similarly circumstanced, by any 
zest or success in the studies of the place. 
Heavily and sadly did he stumble, “ driven 
like a coal-ass,” through Greek and Latin 

mmars. The gift in him was not that of the 
inguist, but that of language. A lingering dis- 
order of a feverish nature hung about him 
long, and fostered indolence and melancholy. 
The first awakening of any poetical ambition 
is thus described by Mr. Holland : — 


The reader will naturally be curious to know 
what first led Montgomery to court the Muses, 
On being interrogated on the subject,—t The 
master,’ said he, took several of the children out 
one day, and read Blair’s Grave to them behind 
a hedge ; my attention was strongly arrested, and 
a few lines made a powerful impression upon my 
mind. I said to myself, ‘If ever I become a 
poet, I will write something like this.” I after- 
wards resolved, oddly enough, that when I be- 
came a man, I would write a round poem: thi 
notion was perpetually in my head; an idea of 
round being my idea of perfection.’ This he il- 
lustrated by referring to a glass globe, which was 
smooth and entire; that anything added to it 
may augment its size, but would never add to the 
—— of its rotundity ; while anything taken 
rom it might be destructive of its globular form, 
and so far also of its perfection. When it was 
once inquired whether he could attribute to the 
perusal of any particular author that smoothness 
of versification which was so predominant a cha- 
racteristic of his poetry, he still had recourse to 
the old image, observing,—‘I wrought it out-in 
my own mind, as a pebble is rounded by the 
stream: I always aimed at it from the beginning. 
My first idea, as I have before told you, was to 
write a round poem: this was early my beau ideal 
of perfection ; and never shall I forget the im- 
ression this vague notion made upon my boyish 
Imagination. I remember as well as if it was 
but yesterday, how I leaned upon a rail while I 
stood upon some steps in Fulneck, and deeply 
and silently mused in my mind on the commo- 
tion which would be produced upon the public by 
the appearance of this round poem.’ 


The taste for works of imagination which 
such an incident so strongly stimulated, was 
systematically tantalized rather than gratified 
at Fulneck. The pedantry of virtue, absurdly 
striving to retain boyhood in a Paridisaical in- 
nocence, laid strict embargo on all unautho- 
rized books. Those well-meaning but narrow- 
minded preceptors could not see that ignorance 
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is not strength but weakness. They forgot, as 
Rome forgets, that prohibition creates insatia- 
ble curiosity. Even selections from Milton, 
Thomson, and Young, were expurgated in that 
Yorkshire Eden ; and a mangled copy, merci- 
lessly emasculated by pedagogic scissors, cir- 
culated among the wondering and disappointed 
boys. Morsels of Blair’s Grave and Black- 
moor’s King Arthur are thrown to hungry 
suangonest, and having snapped them up he 
hungers still. So conventual was the Fulneck 
life, that the poet could not recollect havin 

conversed for ten minutes together, during all 
the years of his residence, with any one ex- 
cept the masters, his companions, or occasional 
Moravian visitors. Robinson Crusoe found ad- 
mittance, and set young imaginations working, 
Did not Joe Binns write a story on the auea 
of it, about a whole crew cast away, with an 
imaginary nation, and successive dynasties of 
sovereigns ? in which sinful waste of time he 
was aided and abetted by little James Mont- 
gomery, to whom sundry odd-shaped fields on 
the hill opposite their windows suggested pro- 
vinces and satrapies for their fictitious empire, 
How delightful are these ideal regencies and 
os ey of boyhood ; and how common, 
where imagination is strong! Hartley Cole- 
ridge at ei 


ght years old, governed a phantom- 
people of 


the same sort, allowed them a senate, 


this | and extemporized speeches for their statesmen. 


His brother saw him walking one day in mood 
unusually pensive. “ What is the matter ?” 
“ My people are too fond of war, and I have 
just made an eloquent speech in the senate, 
which has not made any impression on them, 
and to war they will go.” De Quincey had 
likewise his kingdom in the air,—an island 
called Gombroon, some ten degrees south of 
the line, and also unfortunately an ambitious 
elder brother with a kingdom too, who would 

rsist in fitting out an armada to invade Gom- 
asain for the sake of diamond mines in its 
central forests. 

Though poetry was watched at Fulneck 
with an eye so jealous, verse-making was en- . 
couraged. Birthdays were celebrated by trib- 
utary odes, which were publicly read. For his 
skill in these compositions, one Billy Dutton 
was the envy of Montgomery, and indeed of 
the whole school. But the laurel was prepar- 
ing, not for Billy, but for that other lad with 
the red hair ; so lazy, even in the verse de- 
partment, that one day he gets his poetical 
exercise done for him. Montgomery writes 
hymns, however, in secret, on the model of 
those in the Moravian Hymn Book. Hymns 
more fervid in feeling, more outrageously fan- 
tastical in taste, could nowhere be found. Yet 
on these a lyrist sought to form himself, in the 
compositions of whose later years simplicity is 
the most conspicuous excellence. So true 1s it 
that the poetry of others eventually serves the 
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iginall tic minc, not by remaining a 
wal ates by having imparted an impulse. 
re he is ten years old, Montgomery has 
written a little volume of verses in schoolboy 
hand. He borrows a book now and then, and 
reads by stealth. He reads more and thinks 
more than his simple instructors would deem 
for him. Before he is thirteen he has 

t implicit faith—he doubts —he puzzles 
himself — he cannot take for granted even the 
religious teachings of his master. Short-sighted 
teachers! Your small Index Expurgatorius 
could not keep the serpent out. It looks rather 
as a he came in that way. 

e ion for composition grew rapidly. 
Often did he lie awake for nenanelines out 
atheme inrhyme. The first little book of po- 
ems was succeeded by another; that by a 
third, within two years. Cowper, of whose 
poems he contrived to get sight, he did not 
relish. Few boyscan. “I thought,” said he, 
“T could write better verses myself.” From 
hymn writing he proceeded to attempt a great 
mock-heroic poem, after the manner of the Ho- 
meric Frogs and Mice. Afterwards a vast epic 
was commenced, entitled The World. The 
épening scene was laid early,— before the 
ereation of the angels. Satan and Michael 
were to be introduced in combat. The former, 
whose wing is shorn off by the falchion of his 
adversary, loses his balance and topples over 
into the abyss. Imagine the boy, lying in bed, 
amid the snores of his schoolfellows, and 
chuckling at dead of night over this notable 
invention, so satisfactorily explaining the Fall 
of Lucifer! The plan of this poem was to em- 
brace a survey of the history of mankind, civil 
and religious. Milton, but partially known by 
edifying extracts, was to be left far behind. 
After The World, another heroic theme pre- 
sented itself — King Alfred. Twenty books of 
odes were to combine the lyric and the epic in 
a manner wholly new. 

We smile at this ardor, this audacity of fif- 
teen, which will make Pindar and Homer join 
hands. But the days are happy in which such 
ambition is possible. Great are the joys of that 
secret  pamye and creation, when dream- 
land is all our own, and the encroaching sea 
of reality has not yet swept away a single acre 
from its enchanted shore. Then fancy has a 
world to herself, unquestioned, uncontradicted 
by the actual. Experiment has not stirred the 
viper, self-distrust. Execution, with short- 
coming or futility, has not embittered the 

leasure or frozen the activity of design. 
hether in earlier or riper years, the plan 
and preparation have always a certain charm 
which vanishes as we attempt to realize and to 
complete. How merrily pass swift-gliding 
holidays while the boy is carving and rigging 
his little ship. He sees it in fancy stretch 
across the pool, triumphant over duckweed and 





terrible to ducks. But alas! on the lo 
looked-for day of trial, overweighted aloft, it 
capsizes but a league —a yard, that is to say, 
—from land! Happy, too, is he who will 
build him a house, and lay him out a garden, 
— happy = ground-plan = elevation, hap- 
y with ruler, compasses, an en paint ; 
ut not happy when baited by eid builder 
and fallacious tradesman, when aggravated by 
workmen obstinate and stupid, and driven to 
desperation by a hopeless chaos of bricks and 
mortar. Such is the difference between 
scheme and work, purpose and result. This 
is the condition of our life, and with neither 
factor may we dispense. Those men fail of 
eminence who cannot, somehow, practically 
reconcile these two opposing terms; those suc- 
ceed who can. Some adhere pertinaciously to 
the ideal element. These are dreamers all 
their days. Others, finding their young aspira- 
tions checked, their conceptions chilled by the 
matter-of-fact world into which necessity drives 
them, relinquish their ambition forever. Then 
does conventionalism receive them into its 
easy-chair of full-padded common-place ; soft 
are their beds, gainful their shops, snug their 
back parlors, fat and fameless their lives. 
That German merchant or burgomaster, or 
government official, with heavy eye, with 
cheek voluminous, and paunch the burial-place 
of sausages and birth-place of grunts, who 
smokes away his life in obese oblivion — what 
was he in his slim youth ? A poet, a theorist, 
an enthusiast: hot with schemes for human 
regeneration, social, political, and irreligious. 
He was ardent as the Genii of Arabian fable — 
like them a mere vehicle of fire ; wound him, 
and he bleeds flame. Extinct combustible ! 
Where now are all his beer-bibbing beatitudes, 
his trencher-furies at the kneipe, his philan- 
thropic frenzies, his ecstasies about the Beau- 
tiful and the All, his Werterian passions for 
Lotte and for Lina, Ottilia and Louise? A 
bargain sums his bliss; a place in the Customs 
seals his heaven. Such transformations are in- 
cessant; they are the real Platonic falls of 
souls — hapless precipitations from the froth of 
life to the dregs. There exists, however, a 
third class of minds to which the disappoint- 
ments of actual life can indeed give a check, 
but never a check-mate. Their first essays 
may have been mistaken ; they correct the 
mistake. Their earliest ambitions may have 
been absurd ; they put away the absurdity. 
But to ambition they are wedded ; their pas- 
sion for production is inextinguishable ; every 
exercise of their powers contributes toward 
a just sense of them ; they sow perseveringly, 
and affluent are the sheaves at last that load 
their groaning harvest wain. To this higher 
order Montgomery belongs. His gentle and 
even timid nature assumes no port of defiance. 
He flings down no daring gauntlet like a By- 
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ron, to answer those contemptuous challengers, 
the critics. But this you mark in him, that 
‘again and again, after discouragement, after 
rostration, arises and returns, sadly but 
inevitably, to his one work — poetic composi- 
tion. This irrepressible instinct is genius. 

To the teachers at Fulneck school, Mont- 
gomery was a sad puzzle. Ability unques- 
tionably lay in him. But this boy, so quick, so 
docile, so grateful for the smallest kindness, 
so strangely enclosed in some world or other 
of his own, could not be spurred on to dili- 

ence. Not even the offered prospect of 
Revending himself a Fulneck teacher, could 
recall him from his reveries to his lesson books. 
So, “as J. M., notwithstanding repeated ad- 
monitions, has not been more attentive, it is 
resolved to put him to business, at least for a 
time.” Farewell, then, to Fulneck, with its 
kindly stringencies and petty claustral routine. 
The lad of sixteen is lodged gently in the arms 
of the rough outer world, behind a counter at 
Mirfield, where he finds much time for writing 
more of Alfred, composing music after a fash- 
ion, and well-nigh “ blowing out his brains 
with a hautboy.” 

The school-days of Montgomery present a 
striking contrast to those of Wordsworth. 
The former was cooped up in a play-ground. 
The Lake poet, sent to school amidst the ro- 
mantic scenery of Hawkeshead, did not even 
reside under a master’s roof; and he and his 
companions spent their play-hours in un- 
checked games and rambles beside the streams, 
among the hills, or in the village market-place. 
Montgomery was taken now and then with the 
rest to see Kirkstall Abbey or Bierley Park, 
and might walk, in his place before the master, 
through the dirty villages of Pudsey or Stan- 
ingley, doubly offensive from the stench of of- 
fal and the insults of the rude inhabitants. 
As for young Wordsworth and his happy mates, 
they boat on Windermere, picnic among the 
mountains, play bowls, and devour strawber- 
ries and cream at picturesque inns, and wan- 
der at will among the glens on starry nights or 
early summer mornings. It is evident that 
what little Montgomery cculd see of Nature’s 
loveliness impressed him strongly. But Words- 
worth lived among her richest scenes, and had 
the leisure for that long-gazing, intimate com- 
munion which characterized him through life. 
Knowing nature better, he loved her more 
for her own sweet sake. Thus the abstraction 
of the two boy-poets is remarkably different : 
The quiet Montgomery, in a day-dream, looks 
out of the school-room window, lost in some 
creation of his own, weaving rhymes for Alfred 
or The World, or perhaps anticipating the 
time when he shall become illustrious in that 
world which seclusion has invested with such 
failacious charms. The proud and headstrong 
Wordsworth, all his gnarled self forgotten, sits 
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upon a hill, and drinks in the beauty of wood 
and lake — looks and looks, with steady insa- 
tiable eyes, till his soul has almost d into 
the landscape. Montgomery has often linked 
some natural object with the emotions of the 
mind in lyrics of much tenderness and beauty ; 
but he never thought himself into Nature: 
so profoundly as Wordsworth did — never 
breathed into its varying, its evanescent, or its 
humblest forms, such a living personality. 
That which, with one poet, was an occasjonal 
contact, was with the other an indissoluble 
union. In the manifestation of Montgomery’s 
genius, thus far, we see little that is uncommon. 
Many a shy and pensive boy has possessed a 
brain not less active, and has as pertinaciously 
composed verses, without however becoming a 
poet; but a devotion to Nature so absorbing 
as that of Wordsworth, is unparalleled in 
schoolboy annals. 

One Sunday morning, long before the Mir- 
field village bells began to sound, Montgomery 
was off—whither, he knew not; why, he 
could scarcely say, except that life, as baker's 
boy, hung heavy — he is gone, with a change 
of linen at his back, and three-and-sixpence in 
his pocket, to seek his fortune. He walks to 
Lancaster ; thence to Wentworth, where he 
rests at a little public house. There a youth 
named Hunt falls in with him, and kindly sug- 
gests his applying for a place in the shop kept 
by his father at the neighieosing village of Wath. 
The Moravian ministers, when applied to, send 
cordial recommendations after their fugitive 
charge, and Mr. Hunt agrees to engage him. 
At Wath, Montgomery works well, — a grave, 
silent young man of eighteen, — and solaces 
his more scanty leisure with poetry. He is 
busy writing the Whiskeriqd, an heroi-comic 
— in three cantos, intended to satirize war 

y detailing the military operations of certain 
bellicose cats and rats. ‘There are odes, too, 
in his desk, compositions inflated to bursting ; 
abounding in misplaced and interminable de- 
scriptions ; sinning, in fact, now, by extrava- 
gance, and now by commonplace. ‘This inces- 
sant scribbling is doing him good : he is gain- 
ing visibly in command of language, nd ac- 
quiring facility in the subordinate parts of his 
art as he tries every variety of key. The po- 
ems written at Wath contain many melodious 
verses, and a few that are vigorous, with here 
and there a thought not destitute of promise. 
Hr. Holland justly selects for commendation 
such lines as these : — 


“ The host of suns and worlds that o’er the pole 
Their boundless paths in flaming grandeur roll, 
Shall fall alike dew-drops from the shaken thorn, 
Brushed by the passing swain at early morn.” 


And now Montgomery makes acquaintance 
with a great and highly-favored man—a book- 
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seller; a being who actually holds intercourse 
with those mysterious powers of a higher world 
—London publishers. Yea more, the kind- 
hearted bibliopole sends his young friend’s 
ms up to town, to one Harrison, renown- 
ed in the Row; and Montgomery shortly after 
follows his manuscript. rrison gives the 
poet a situation in his nar 8 s words of 
encouragement; but would rather not publish 
The Whiskeriad, and other Poems. In Lon- 
don, Montgomery lives almost as quietly as at 
Wath. Not the theatre, not the Museum, no 
historic localities or popular sights of the me- 
tropolis, can draw him out of his shell. His 
activity is altogether inward, his enterprise 
belongs exclusively to pen and paper. 

After attempting a tale for children, which 
failed to find favor in the eyes of Marshall, 
Montgomery next produced a novel in the 
style of Fielding. Behold this innocent youth, 

reserved so carefully at Fulneck from naughty 
ks studying Tom Jones and Peregrine Pick- 
le as his models! Ignorant of the world, and 
unpractised in prose writing, he could imitate 
successfully little more than the oaths and 
curses of Squire Western and Commodore 
Trunnion. The guileless novelist, while catch- 
ing the vice of a bygone time, was scarcely 
aware that it had gone by. What was tem- 
porary and accidental he copied; what was 
abidingly true to human nature escaped him. 
He was “ petrified” when Lane told him that 
his characters swore with such a sulphurous 
atrocity that he dared not publish the story 
as it was: if he would re-write it, he should 
have twenty pounds. Poor Montgomery—he 
who never swore an oath in his life, has 
shocked with blasphemy the callous man of 
the world! The next effort was even more 
disheartening ; its result is thus described by 
Mr. Holland : — 

' “Though he here met with another, and—he 
may well have deemed it at the time—a serious 
disappointment, yet there was sufficient in Lane’s 
proposal to keep hope alive, and encourage an 
ardent mind like Montgomery’s in the work of 
composition. Accordingly, he soon produced an 
Eastern Tale, and carried it one evening to a pub- 
lisher in towrr, to whose private room he was in- 
troduced through the shop, presenting his MS. 
to the awful personage with equal trepidation 
and formality. The cautious bibliopolist read 
the title, counted first the pages, then the lines in 
each, and after a brief calculation, turned to the 
authgr, who was not a little surprised at this 
mode of estimating the merit of a work of imagi- 
nation—by pinching it between the thumb and 
fingers !—very civilly placed the copy in his 
hand, saying, ‘ Sir, your manuscript is too small 
—it wont do for me; take it to ——, he publish- 
es these kind of things.’ The young author with- 
drew from the presence of the literary Rhada- 
manthus with so much embarrassment and pre- 
cipitation, that, in re-passing through the shop, 


he bolted his head right against a patent lamp, 
smashed the glass, and spilt the oil! He was 
endeavoring to frame an ¢wkward apology, when 
he saw the shopmen were enjoying a hearty laugh 

at his expense, which gave a less serious air to 
the accident than he had at first apprehended. 
He rushed into the street, with all the emotions 
of ‘ the bashful man ;’ and yet he could scarcely 
then refrain from laughing at a scene that might 
have almost tempted Hogarth to resume his pen- 
cil, even after he had finished his ‘ Tail-piece.’ 

The refusal to print which he had encountered 
was, however, the most painful part of the busi- 
ness ; for by this his prospects of success, whether 
in prose or verse, still my ny inauspicious. 

Of this, the disaster of the lamp, to a supersti- 
tious mind, might have been deemed ominiously 
conclusive. In consequence of this discourage- 
ment, and a casual misunderstanding with Har- 
rison, the young and enthusiastic, but sadly dis- 

appointed, poet took a farewell ramble along the 
bank of that great river where he had lately wit- 
nessed the fire, and finally made up his mind to 
return to Yorkshire.’ 


So he toils back to Wath by the “ heavy 
coach,” with a heavy heart. Yet hope is not 
dead utterly, and reading and rhyming still 
go on, amidst the delivery of goods and the 
taking of orders. His wanderings now are 
nearly at an end. He sees one day in a news- 
paper the advertisement of a Mr. Gales, print- 
er at Sheffield, in want of a clerk; he applies; 
is accepted, and commences that long Shef- 
field life, soon to grow so stormy, and event- 
ually so calm. 

The French Revolution had thrown the 
country into a ferment. Few towns shared 
in the excitement so largely as Sheffield. 
Among the Sheffield liberals few were so act- 
ive as Mr. Gales, the roprietor of the Shef- 
field Register. He admitted” to his journal 
extracts from the writings of Thomas Paine; 
he attended meetings clamorous for reform ; 
he sympathized with the Friends of the Peo- 
ple ; he was suspected of being privy to a 
certain pike manufacture. As to this last 
affair, there can be no question but that the 
workmen were incited to make and collect 
arms by government agents ; so important was 
it deemed to make out a case for strong mea- 
sures, and to keep up a wholesome terror of 
revolution. Gales was an honest man, bold 
to imprudence, who thought for himself, when 
every one who did so had to reckon on being 
marked as dangerous. Ere long he had to 
fly the country where to be suspected was to 
be condemned. Montgomery, aided. by a 
partner, succeeded to the editorship of the 
paper, which was to appear in future under 
the new title of the Sheffield Iris. It would 
seem that he had contributed but little litera- 
ry matter to the Register, and scarcely any- 
thing political. Of history and politics he 





knew next to nothing; of party tactics and 
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tical life as little. Neither his tastes nor 

is education had qualified him for such a 

But there was no help for it. The 

inexperienced youth must with all speed as- 

gume the tone of the oracle; the lover of re 

tirement must sally forth, must brave, and, if 
he can, direct the storm. 

But in those days such a candidate might 
hope for success. The provincial newspaper, 
then, was rather a conveyance for news, than 
a leader of opinion. Re ue | was almost 
unknown. Let a pair of Sheflield scissors, 
judiciously cut out the London intelligence, 
and the goose-quill may take things easily. 

_An original opinion from an editor was a 
thing scarce dreamed of. When Baines, six 
ears later, published his Leeds Mercury with 
on oe articles, all the hands of Yorkshire 
were held up in amazement. Montgomery 
started by saying that his highest ambition 
would be gratified if he could render his pa- 
per “an authentic, impartial, and early record 
of the sentiments of others on those great 
political topics which now,” etc., ete. Nor 
was he singular in this course. His editorship 
is timid and reserved compared with that of 
Gales ; not when compared with the general 
average of provincial performances in that 
capacity. Yet several hundred of the hottest 
ve up the tamer Jris, missing the sledge- 
er strokes which drew government to 
the doorway of that forge where sturdy Gales 
was fashioning the Register. The partner was 
averse, moreover, to “ highly-seasoned _poli- 
tics;” and ney nage attempted less to ex- 
cite the public, than to divert it gently from 
rty animosities, and to furnish entertainment 
a succession of essays, by apologues, by 
verses, or by short tales. The weekly com- 
mentary on public affairs was invariably writ- 
ten by himself. Whether praise or blame en- 
sued, all was his own: the censure due to 
others he refused to bear; the applause they 
merited he disdained to steal. © 

From first to last Montgomery hated poli- 
tics. The political part of his editorial work 
was not merely a drudgery, it was an offence. 
It was dragging about a dung-cart, he said. 
Imprisonthent as a political agitator, for an 
act in reality innocent, could impart no sweet- 
ness to this unsavory incumbrance. After his 
confinement a shadow of dread overhung him; 
he was more cautious thanever. Thus even 
during that most exciting year 1798, the place 
of political remarks is supplied by the safer 

—_ of the infirmary or the theatre. He is 

dom impassioned, except where a personal 
attack has chafed his pacific nature. His rhe- 
toric adorns, for the most part, safe general- 
ities. He does not think like an antagonist ; 
he never writes like a debater. He succeed- 
ed best in summaries of events—pointed crys- 
tallizations, with a terse, crisp brilliance about 
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them, and a happy sparkle here and there of 
wit or fancy. But even here, when he touch- 
ed delicate ground, his skill departed as his 
caution rose; and in such places he is elabo- 
rately involved, parenthetical, and obscure. 

No moderation on the part of Montgomery 
could remove the evil reputation bequeathed 
him by his predecessor. ‘Tory magistrates 
and government spies persisted in seeing in 
his office the rendezvous of sedition. From 
his press was supposed to issue a cloud of in- 
flammatory resolutions, handbills, pamphlets, 
—the pestiferous breath of the Shetlield polit- 
ical societies. Extinguish Montgomery, and 
sympathizers with friends of the people, mem- 
bers of constitutional and corresponding so- 
cieties, will lack their organ—will be struck 
dumb—may haply perish of asphyxia. Be- 
sides, the iniquity of the Register must be visit- 
ed somewhere: if Gales has escaped justice, 
let that new-hatched cockatrice the Jris, suf- 
fer. So reason government lawyers, and rev- 
erend gentlemen, justices of the e, with 
hereditary hatred of reform, and holy horror 
of dissent. A pretext was soon found. Mont- 
gomery = — off for a ballad-seller some 
copies of a ular song, set up in t in the 
time of Gales. The tether Ase up the name 
of Montgomery ; the song contained a verse 
pronounced seditious. The stanza thus con- 
demned ran as follows :— 


“Europe’s fate on the contest’s decision de- 
pends— 
Most important its issue will be ; 
For should France be subdued, Europe’s liberty 


ends ; 
If she triumphs, the world will be free.” 


This doggerel could not possibly have been a 
libel on the war then waging by England 
against France, for it was published before 
hostilities broke out, and referred to the Aus- 
trian and Prussian coalition against France in 
1792. Montgomery appeared at the Doncas- 
ter Quarter Sessions to take his trial; was of 
course found guilty, and condemned to three 
months imprisonment in York Castle; fined 
also twenty pounds. Thus did indignant jus- 
tice rid itself of that “ wicked, malicious, sedi- 
tious, and evil-disposed person !” 

Released from prison, Montgomery resumed 
the conduct of the Jris. Soon after his return 
a riot took place in the streets of Sheffield; 
the volunteers fired on the people; two men 
were killed, many wounded. Montgomery 
in describing the scene of terror, related how 
“a person who shall be nameless plunged 
with his horse among the unarmed defence- 
less people, and wounded with his sword men, 
women, and children, promiscuously.” The 
individual alluded to was the military magis- 
trate Colonel Athorpe. A warrant was soon 
issued for the arrest of the writer, and a bill 
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was found against him at Barnsley Sessions 
for “a false, scandalous, and malicious libel” 
on the character of said R. A. Athorpe, Esq. 
Imprisonment this time six months; fine, thir- 
ty pounds. Delenda est Carthago, i. e., de- 
voted Iris. 

The second imprisonment was made more 
easy than the first. Montgomery had a com- 
fortable room; could take exercise, and en- 
joyed other indulgences. The general feeling 
in his favor was strong; Pye Smith worrie 
himself to desperation, carrying on the paper 
for his friend, ‘hacking and hewing’ at Pitt 
with ali his might, and spending a distracted 
six months in the thick o printing-office noise 
and bustle. There was much, in short, which 
Montgomery might set over against his troub- 
les; and, indeed, while in confinement he 
seems to have kept up his spirits very fairly ; 
but’ the odious publicity, the bitterness, the 
suspense, the harassing strife, the mortification, 
the loss attendant on these trials, contributed 
much to sink into habitual gloom a tempera- 
ment easily depressed. His early disappoint- 
ments must have been severe in proportion to 
the magnitude of his untaught ambition. 
‘Flushed,’ he says, ‘ almost to madness with the 
‘success of my first flights, 1 determined to 
rival, nay outshine, every bard of ancient or 
modern times.’ And London refused him a 
publisher! He tells his friend Aston, more- 
over, that he has a native melancholy inter- 
woven in his disposition: ‘I have from my 
earliest years encouraged its growth, because 
in certain moments I loved to feast on the de- 
licious poison.—Memoirs, vol. i, p. 528. 
Hence such confessions as the following, writ- 
ten during some of those too frequent seasons 
of despondency :— 


. © This very circumstance—this poetic frenzy— 
has been the source of many sorrows and many 
misfortunes to me: my life, short as it has been, 
has been checkered with many curious changes, 
and has taken its color from this unhappy pas- 
sion for fame. Disappointments and distresses, 
of which few—indeed none but those who have 
experienced the same—can form any idea, have 
been the consequence. My disposition, by too 
much indulgence of that romantic melancholy 
which I mistook for inspiration, is become gloomy 
and discontented; my feelings are very irriiable ; 
and I have an unhappy sensibility that would 
much better suit a boarding-school miss, who 
lives upon novels, than one whose evil stars have 
placed him in a public and perilous situation, 
which talents equal even to those which he once 
fancied he possessed, would be requisite to sup- 
port, though the reward at least is trivial. 


Again :— 


* You do not know the thousandth part of me. 
Iam dull, melancholy, and phlegmatic by nature ; 
and am grown indolent and ill-humored by ha- 
bit. Disappointments at whick you would laugh, 
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in the early period of my life, have sickened all 
my hopes and clouded all my prospects; m 
mind is grown quite hypochondriacal; and sun 
in listlessness, or only roused occasionally by the 
horrors of religious feelings, I languish away life 
without comfort to myself, or benefit to others.” 
—Memoirs, vol. i., p. 297. 


Montgomery would seem to have suffered 
acutely from those annoyances incident to hig 
position, which most editors learn after awhile 
to take as matters of course. Thus, on one occa- 
sion, in complaining of the censure and illiber- 
ality he had experienced at the hands of the 
violent of both parties, he says, ‘ Circumstances 
of this kind, however tranquil or moderate I 
may appear in public, wound me in private to 
the quick. * * * Qn calmly reviewing 
my conduct, I am perfectly satisfied with it on 
this occasion; but the exertion of such a 
haughty spirit of independence has cost me in- 
conceivable agony of mind.’ This haughty 
spirit of independence was, after all, simply 
caution looking big. He had refused to insert 
papers in the Jris either for or against the 
‘Voluntary Contributions’ movement then on 
foot to help the war. 

For some time Montgomery had been di- 
verted from his true province by a return of 
his old penchant for humorous and serio-comic 

oetry. He admired to excess La Fontaine, 
Tall Stevenson, and Peter Pindar. A little 
poem entitled The Lyre, which he inserted in 
the Jris about the year 1803, marks the turn- 
ing-point of recovery. A vein of humor was 
in him, but his jocose attempts at this period 
a forced, even to himself. The ap- 
plause which greeted The Lyre decided him, 


as he resolved to devote himself to worthy 
themes, and inwardly exclaimed— 


“ Give me an honest fame, or give me none.” 


At this time, too, a change in his spiritual 
character was taking place. The Unitarian- 
ism which satisfied most of his friends could 
not impart the warmth and strength he needed. 
High principled, strictly conscientious, eager 
to benefit his fellows, he was, in one sense, 
among the whole not needing a physician. He 
was alresdy one of those whom morality does 
-her utmost in aspiring to make. Early mem- 
ories had left a yearning; present cares and 
glooms craved light; future issues were a fat- 
off thunder; nowhere could his then faith, or 
remnant of faith, afford him help. He began 
to frequent the worship of eae | poor folk 
Methodists, who cared for his soul, and said so. 
Among them he began to build on another 
foundation: it was now well with him. 

Montgomery adopted for his effusions in the 
Tris the signature of Alezns. Some of the 
best of these productions he sent to Dr. Aikin, 
for his Poetical Register. The doctor -ap- 
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proved; the poet’s hopes rose high, for such 
praise was the earnest of fame. "The calami- 
ties of Switzerland began to awaken his warm- 
est sympathies. ‘ Switzerland,’ said a friend, 
‘would make an excellent subject for a poem.’ 
‘I will make a ballad of it,’ replied Montgom- 
ery. The projected ballad soon absorbed him ; 

ew into a poem; was laid aside through long 
intervals claimed by the necessities of busi- 
ness; and after long lingering in the brain and 
in the press, appeared by the end of three 
years as The Wanderer of Switzerland. 

This poem was received with a favor that 
amazed its author. A second edition of a 
thousand copies was sold almost entirely in 
little more than two months. A third was im- 

tiently called for. In course of time the 

ittle volume brought the poet no less a sum 

than eight hundred pounds. More than twelve 
thousand copies were sold, besides numerous 
editions in America. So much for Jeffrey’s 
prophecy, that in three years neither the au- 
thor nor the book would be remembered. 

The Edinburgh Aristarchus launched his 
tomahawk at Montgomery in January, 1807. 
The success of three editions nettled him. A 
miserable Feramorz had actually won applause 
unaccredited by the august Fadladeen. And 
moreover, to tell the honest truth, such poetry 
he never could away with. So the little man 
felt wasp all over; seldom had he been known 
more spiteful. He puffed out a rapid succes- 
sion of those north-east sentences of his, fit to 
skin the reader’s nose ; he harangued the pub- 
lic on its folly—he condoled with it under its 
delusion—he held up the tatters of the poems 
to laughter and spitting. Never was his gall 
more active. His irony, his sneers, his sar- 
easm, his choicest vinegar were lavished on that 
occasion ; yea, he praised the Lakers to sink 
the Wanderer deeper in opprobrium, _ It is in- 
structive to mark how many of these ferocious 
verdicts have been reversed by time. But 
nothing could bridle young Edinburgh in the 
first headstrong days. Ben Jonson makes 
Damplay say, ‘I will censure and be witty, 
and take my tobacco, and enjoy my Magna 
Charta of reprehension, as my predecessors 
have done before me.’ Such was Jeffrey’s re- 
solve, though utterly without precedent; and 
with his own whims for Magna Charta. Jef- 
frey was unfair, in widely different ways, to 
Wordsworth an&to Montgomery. Of both he 
says, in effect, This will never do. But he 
does not gloat over the mangled remains of 
Wordsworth. He censures his poetical theo- 
ry; and there the poet had laid himself open 
to censure: he gives examples of feebleness, 

uerility, silliness, that speak for themselves. 
his was easy, for Wordsworth writing ill was 
the deadliest enemy of Wordsworth writing 
well. But Jeffrey did scant justice to the no- 
bler elements in those poems. Nothing in the 
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Wanderer rose so high or sunk so low as zur 
of Wordsworth’s book. Montgomery did not 
confute himself, and required, therefore, a 
more active attack. Accordingly, Jeffrey 
rent the poetic mantle of Montgomery, and 
leaped upon it in the mire ; he simply held up 
to view the bald and threadbare places in that 
of Wordsworth. The mischief done in either 
case was in the inverse ratio of the malice. 
The sale of Wordsworth’s volumes was stopped 
completely; the progress of the Wanderer 
was scarcely arrested for a moment. So se- 
verely had the faults of Wordsworth been 
made to tell against himself—so important to 
Montgomery was the start he had already 
gained in public favor, before the critic enter- 
ed to protest against such favor as a folly. 
The Wanderer of Switzerland is unfortu- 
nate in its construction. A dramatic form 
filled with four-line stanzas can scarcely, by 
any art, be rendered natural. Yet the very 
attempt was indicative of a freshness and a 
courage which showed that the poet was not 
the second-hand sentimentalist Jeffrey pre- 
tended. Parts of that poem, and many of the 
minor pieces appended, are at once musical 
and spirited, for Montgomery handles the 
swift-footed trochaic measure admirably. They 
display a power of compression, touches of 
nature, felicities of language, which ought to 
have secured pardon for such mediocrities as 
the Remonstrance io Winter, and the Snow- 
drop—even for such a wretched affair as the 
Pillow. The Grave has in it both grandeur 
and pathos; the Lyre is the embodiment of a 
thought worthy of Uhland, though falling 
somewhat short in execution; the Ode to the 
Volunteers is a fine Tyrtzan strain, of higher 
mood, assuredly, than that produced by the 
intoxication of *‘ weak tea and the praises of 
sentimental ensigns.’ Verily, it takes a man 
of genius to write eight lines of this sort :-— 


“ Ghosts of the mighty dead! 
Your children’s hearts inspire ; 
And while they on your ashes tread, 
Rekindle all your fire. 


The dead to life return ; 
Our fathers’ spirits rise ! 

My brethren! in your breasts they burn. 
They sparkle in your eyes.” 


Any rhymester could have apostrophized 
the spirits of the dead; but to put such a 
burning reality into the appeal,—to plant the 
soldier’s foot upon the dust of heroes, and make 
their extinguished ardors flame out again at 
the tread,—to make the breasts of the march- 
ing men heave with the spectral and yet famil- 
iar valor of their dreadless and indomitable 
ancestry,—to light their eyes with the old 
wrath-flashes that fulmined over the fields of 
Agincourt and Crecy,—to do this with words 
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so simple, words so few,—ah! ill-fated Jeffrey, 
this man works in a way beyond thy rule, 
never wilt thou be able to take kis measure 
and fit him with thy critical tunica molesta ! 
On the Edinburgh criticism Montgomery 
thus expresses himself (writing to his friend 
Aston after a harassing day—three proofs at 
his elbow—paper to be out in the morning), 
“I received the Edinburgh review of my 
poems, of which I disdain now to say more, 
than that, though I have perhaps been wound- 
ed as deeply by its envious and pitiful slan- 
ders as the critic intended, yet I declare truly 
that I would rather be the suffering subject 
than the triumphing author of such satire.” 
Meanwhile, the poet had himself become a 
critic. Parken, the editor of the Eclectic at 
that time, invited him to a place on his staff, 
after having warmly praised his poems in the 
review. It is painful to find that the Ecleciie 
was “a losing concern,” even in those days 
when Robert Hall wrote for it occasionally, 
John Foster regularly, and when Clarke and 
Gregory were active contributors both with 
pen and purse. Congregationalism has suf- 
fered more in its time from indifference to its 
own literature than from all the attacks of its 
enemies. It cannot hope to rise if it will not 
do itself justice in this respect. ‘The incalcu- 


lable loss such neglect entails is now partially 
perceived; the “poe mends, but not half 
l 


fast enough. . All parties are mending, let us 
hope; so victory will fall to those who are the 
readiest and most persistent in sclf-improve- 
ment. Palmam qui meruit feral! Once em- 
barked in the critical career, Montgomery 
seems for some time to have written as fre- 

uently as Jris would allow. He says, “ My 
friend, Parken, Mr. Foster, and myself, had 
nearly the whole of the Jteview in our own 
hands at one period; at least, we were the 
chief contributors. After Parken’s death, I 
became more shy, and wrote very little for 
it.” The poet would appear to have exer- 
cised his skill principally on the poetical lite- 
rature of the day. He was not one to write 
on what he did not understand, and he had 
neither time nor inclination to read up a sub- 
ject for the nonce. Ile was able to say, “1 
have done what I believe no other living poet 
ever did,—reviewed the whole of my contem- 
poraries, except Lord Byron; and no one can 
say I have done them injustice. I am certain 
I never wrote with a feeling of envy or jeal- 
ousy.” He was tempted to make others taste 
the bitterness he had himself experienced. 
He might have done so with impunity. But 
he resisted the devil. 


“ This I know well,” he writes to Parken, con- 
cerning his review of Scott, “that racked and 
broken as I was mysclf on the wheel of the 
Scotch inquisitors, 1 showed all the mercy that 
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my conscience would permit towards him, as he 
had been the favorite and I understand the asso- 
ciate of my butchers; none of that envy. how- 
ever, I hope, is betrayed in my review. I tned 
with all my might to hide the cloven foot; if I 
have shown it, chop it ofl, for I would rather 
limp on a wooden leg than be seen dancing 
with it.” 


All love to him for these honest confessions, 
—all honor for this self<distrustful vigilance 
and generous self-mastery ! ‘ 

The length of review articles in those days 
contrasts remarkably with the present usage. 
Such productions were of very moderate com- 
pass in the Edinburgh ; they were shorter still 
in the Zelectic. Each number of a review 
was then a congeries of little pigeon-holes; it 
is now an edifice with apartments of fair size. 
At that time, the most cynical critic had to 
bark at the end of a very short tether. Now 
there is more liberty and less license. It is 
amusing to hear Montgomery promising to 
take “some pains” with his review of Scott, 
and not exceed “four or five pages at the 
uttermost.” Again he pleads with his editor, 
—“ You must not confine Hutchinson to eight 
pages, or you ruin both him and me.” Our 
present custom is by far the better. A good 
selection of subjects, adequately discussed, 
supplies satisfactorily a constant and rational 
demand. <A miscellany of brief critical notices 
wearies by the very rapidity with which the 
subjects succeed each other; is superficial with- 
out being lively. 

The prose writing of Montgomery, in its 
thought and purpose, possesses those high 
qualities which might be looked for from such 
verse. It is unafletted, earnest, elevated in 
tone, didactic in its very playfulness, ever 
freest of’ utterance when retained by compas- 
sion in behalf of the neglected or distressed. 
But in style, properly speaking, it falls much 
short of expectation. ‘Though simple, it lacks 
ease. Many of the sentences have hanging 
to them awkward pendant clauses of after- 
thoughts, like the earthclots about the ragged 
roots of an uptorn plant. Ideas that should 
be separated, having each a sentence of its 
own, distinct and clear, instead of being set 
out to advantage, like coins in a case, are 
shaken up together like coppers in a coat tail- 
pocket. When Montgomery repeats a clause, 
it is commonly the repetition of clumsiness or 
weakness, not of force. In poetry his happiest 
passages were the most spontancous,—born, 
and perfect, in a moment. It cannot have 
been so with his prose. Southey maintained 
that the fittest expression for a thought was 
always that which first occurred. With his 
happy gift it might be so. He reached his 
aim in prose,—not, however, the highest. 
Montgomery, like many more careless and 
slovenly writers, followed unconsciously the 
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maxim of Southey, destitute of his advantages. 
It is not difficult to find long and apparently 
intricate sentences in Southey’s prose. But 
he never fails to give you at starting a key, 
or bunch of keys, before which door after 
door of clause within clause flies open in a 
moment. Montgomery, beginning eagerly, 
gets carried away by upstart thoughts,—works 
them up into a labyrinth, and then discovers 
that the key has been left behind, so that he 
and the reader have to run back for it. His 
prose sins in the opposite way to that of Burns, 
who took too much pains about his, till it was 
often stiff, turgid, and artificial, like an ambi- 
tious composition in a foreign tongue. That 
fine ear, which guarded so well the harmony 
of his verse, was thrown out of employment 
in his prose. But in prose the ear has a func- 
tion scarcely delicate in its exercise, or less 
er in its success In one of our old plays, 

melio, a rich merchant, declares : — 

“ My scriveners, 

Merely through my employment, grow so rich, 

They build their palaces and belvideres 

With musical waterworks.” 


So with the most affluent factors of prose 
— The very clerks of their thoughts— 

mere words and phrases are rich from the 
master’s fulness, and must have splendors and 
rare melodies of their own. It is thus some- 
times with Milton despite his heavy-goin 


mammoth Latinisms, with Jeremy Taylor, an 
eminently among us moderns with Ruskin and 
Professor Wilson. 

Some writers completely cover the defects 
of a careless style by bidding defiance to all 


rule. Whether serious or in jest, they care 
not about the seemly or the silk attire of 
thoughts, only give them room enough—let 
their fancies fly to the very .uttermost, the 

will not have done with the fiery particles till 
they have knocked at heaven’s gate, or ming- 
led with the nether smoke; till they have 
danced in limbo, and beaten their tireless 
wings against the “universe flaming wall.” 
These are the humorists— witness Sterne, 
Jean Paul, Carlyle. But just as for that other 
excellence of clear finish, Montgomery had 
not fear enough to drive him to the. trouble, 
so for this he has too much of fear. Power is 
wanting, in some measure ; yet more, courage. 
His imagination is a flash, not an expanse of 
lustre, like the Aurora Borealis. The humor 
or the fancy that is in him he is unable to 
sustain or develop. If it cannot do its work 
at a touch, he will have none of it. He seems 
to write at times, under a dread of extrava- 
gance, as though, if he dared to let loose his 
imagination, he might become ridiculous. A 
collection of pieces which he published was 
called Prose by a Poet, principally as a kind 
of apology for the fanciful nature of a part of 
its contents. Yet there is nothing from first 
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to last, which approaches the eccentric or fan- 
tastical. 

Compare,Montgomery and Wilson in their 
treatment of the same subject. In his Life of 
a Flower, the former thus describes the fairy 
folk. Flower loqguitur : — 


“Millions, aye millions, of little beings, in 
form like the lords of the creation, and as bril- 
liant as if they had been born in ladies’ eyes, 
came pouring upon our bank side, and covered it 
as thick as dewdrops. The music which was as 
much too exquisite for human ears as these 
shapes were too fine for human sight, continued 
meanwhile to swell, and fall, and float, and 
quicken, and languish. It seemed a moving spi- 
rit among these lively little things ; sometimes 
they ran out in lines all the way up to the moon 
and back again ; anon they wheeled in rings so 
swift as to be individually indistinguishable ; 
again they intermingled in measures so slow 
that every feature of the smallest face was easily 
discerned. Love, joy, grief, hope, fear, and eve- 
ry passion, were expressed in their countenances, 
carolled in their songs, and represented in their 
dances. They flew among us and over us with 
steps so light that we bent not our heads beneath 
their volatile feet; but when they touched us we 
felt in ourselves the very affection, whether joy- 
ous or mournful, that possessed them at the time. 
It would take more hours than I have to live to 
describe all the scenes of this wonderful spectacle; 
it was a pantomime in miniature of your great 
world,” etc. 


Now hear Christopher North, in a “ recrea- 
tion” entitled T’he Moors : — 


“There it was, on a little river island, that 
once, whether sleeping or waking we know not, 
we saw celebrated a fairy’s funeral. First we 
heard small pipes playing, as if no bigger than 
hollow rushes that whisper to the night winds; 
and more piteous than aught that trills from 
earthy instruments was the scarce audible dirge! 
er? The pattering of little feet was then 
heard, as if living creatures were arranging them- 
selves in order, and then there was nothing but 
a more ordered hymn. The harmony was like 
the melting of musical dewdrops, and sang, with- 
out words, of sorrow and death. Hun- 
dreds of creatures, no taller than the crest of the 
lapwing, and all hanging down their veiled heads, 
stood in a circle on a green plat among the rocks, 
and in the midst was a bier, framed, as it seemed, 
of flowers unknown to the Highland hills, and on 
the bier a fairy lying with uncovered face, pale as 
the lily, and motionless as the snow. The dirge 
grew fainter,and fainter, and then died quite away, 
when two of the creatures came from the circle and 
took their station one at the head and the other at 
the foot of the bier. They sang alternate measures, 
not louder than the twittering of the awakened 
woodlark before it goes up the dewy air, but dolor- 
ous and full of the desolation of death. The flower- 
bier stirred, for the spot on which it lay sank 
slowly down, and in a few moments the green- 
sward was smooth as ever, the very dews glittering 
above the buried fairy. e:.. 
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Now here are two genuine descriptions, for 
each poet has first seen with the inner eye 
what raglan portray. But the reader will 
see at a glance that Wilson has the advantage 
over Montgomery in three respects. First— 
in a more intimate acquaintance and self-iden- 
tification with nature. The analogies sugges- 
ted to him are possible only for one who had 
spent many a long day in the moors. The 
whispering of the hollow rushes, the crest of 
the lapwing, the note of the woodlark before 
rising, form similitudes which at once exquis- 
itely set forth the fairy forms and sounds, 
while confining the imagination to the High- 
land glen. The fairies, the hills, the wild flow- 
ers, have a world all to themselves. Mont- 
gomery has not separated himself in imagina- 
tion so completely from our actual human 
world, and so his fairy one has somewhat less 
reality. He looks on the fairies as a masquer- 
ade in miniature of human life; he reminds us 
that in form they resemble ‘the lords of the 
creation, and are brilliant ‘as if born in ladies’ 
eyes ;’ this last a sparkling troubadour conceit, 
out of place here, and disturbing rather than 
aiding our conception of the scene. Secondly 
—in imaginative daring and abandon. Had 
the thought of a fairy funeral occurred to 
Montgomery, he would not have ventured to 

ive such rein to it—so utterly to lose himself 
in the pursuit of the idea. This persistence 


and this concentration give Wilson such ful- 


ness of detail—make his ideal so real. What 
a beauty is there in that thought of Montgom- 
ery’s that, as the flowers were touched by the 
fairy feet, the fairy emotions of joy or grief 
thrilled through petal, leaf, and stem. But 
how carelessly and prosaically expressed. 
There is nothing more deeply poetic in Wil- 
son’s description than this conception, pro- 
duced, it may be, amid the smoke of Sheffield. 
But Christopher would not have thus aban- 
doned it, like an ostrich-egg in the sand. 
Thirdly—in harmony of expression. By this 
we mean not merely a certain melody of 
rhythm, avoidance of long dissonant words, 
delicate choice of simplest Saxon terms, but a 
most happy wedding throughout of sense and 
sound. Wilson’s ear would have been torn by 
such a cacophonious collocation as ‘ indi vidual- 
ly indistinguishable ; but Montgomery, how- 
ever desirous of writing a ‘round poem,’ writes 
prose which forms a very irregular solid. 

Be it so, however, that certain points of ar- 
tistic inferiority are discernible in Montgom- 
ery, in generous breadth and tempered self- 
control his spirit finds few equals. He never 
dreamed of Pantisocracy in youth, to diverge 
towards absolutism and superstition in maturer 
life. He never went so far towards either the 
democratic or the conservative pole as did both 
Southey and Coleridge. The political princi- 
ples of Southey were personal likes and dis- 
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likes expressed in general terms. He employs 
the show of reason only to justify the arbitrary 
ground first assumed by imagination or by 
prejudice. Coleridge, again, reads and dreams, 
dreams and reads, and then lays down the law 
for an imaginary commonwealth. Abstrac- 
tions are to him what facts are to ordinary 
men. He was too much a Platonist, too, not 
to be at heart an aristocrat. Coleridge lives 
for the idealism of philosophy ; Southey wor- 
ships the idealism of tradition. They both 
d their time almost entirely among’ their 
ks; both were the suns of little systems; 
both found it far more agreeable to read or to 
talk among admiring friends than to mingle 
observant with mankind. Now Montgomery 
was happily constrained to mix with many va- 
rieties of men. Southey had as kind a heart 
as Montgomery, but his sympathies enjoyed a 
much narrower range. The vexatious whirl 
of busy, striving, toiling, ‘suffering, sinnin 
men, if it marred at times the meditation o} 
the poetical editor of the Jris, was not without 
its expansive and elevating lessons. Mont- 
ag could look back and see the principles 
e had advocated, when such advocacy was 
made a crime, established as axioms, and 
familiar as ‘ household words.’ The retrospect 
of Southey presented the successive failure of 
his most confident predictions. Montgomery 
was never the idol of a coterie, religious or 
poetical. He was not even formally identified 
with any ecclesiastical denomination. While 
Unitarianism relinquished a borderer with re- 
gret, Methodism strove in vain to enrol a citi- 
zen. His opinions are neither to be claimed 
nor to be depreciated by the latest fashion in 
politics on any side. His cry for peace at the 
close of the last century, brings no succor to 
that false or pitiful clamor against the war 
which crowns the disgrace of the present. His 
service to the cause of enlightenment, human- 
ity, and freedom, is never to be underrated 
because, in the progress of events, the goal of 
the last course has become the starting-post of 
this. Ofa truth, so to judge, would be to of- 
fend against the generation of the good and 
great in every age. The great question con- 
cerning any workman who has ceased from 
among us,—the question on which alone should 
hang our censure or our praise, is simply this 
Did he, according to his light, do his stroke 
of work upon the side of truth? Has he con- 
tributed to open or obstruct our road? Did 
he at least attempt to give ‘a hitch forwards’ 
to the ‘stalled world’s wheel,’ or did he roll a 
stone before it?” And such a test the memory 
of Montgomery may abide in triumph. 

The second volume of these memoirs con- 
tains some highly interesting letters from 
Southey. They are bright with a cheerful sun- 
shine ; let us hope they gladdened the heart 
of the too-despondent brother bard. The biog- 


oui 
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raphy extends at present to the year 1812, 
and the reader bids Montgomery farewell for 
an interval, just as the poet has all but com- 
pleted the World before the Flood. This poem 
was three years on hand, —its author much 
betossed in soul by the conflicting advice of 
friends. The work is finished —is broken up 
— is repeatedly re-modelled — is laid aside for 
months, in discouragement — is at last going 
into print, with some hopes and many misgiv- 
ings. The World before the Flood does not 
appear to us to rank among the happiest ef- 
forts of the author's genius. There is too much 
of Pope in it, and too little of Homer. The 
fourth canto, which relates the death of Adam, 
ranges far above the rest of the poem. The in- 
cidents are finely imagined, the execution is 
masterly ; both in invention and expression it 
is a perfect episode. 

The name of Montgomery is naturally asso- 
ciated with that of Cowper as a popular re- 
ligious poet. Both were men of retiring habit, 
in whom an enormous’ ambition smouldered 
beneath a quiet exterior. “I have (writes 
Cowper to Dr. 2." what perhaps you little 
suspect me of, an infinite share of ambition in 
my nature.” Both suffered acutely when hos- 
tile criticism attempted to spurn them from the 
eminence they sought. They shared, with 
their common shyness, the fondness of most 
reserved and bashful men for animal associ- 
Even the parlor of Mrs. Unwin was the 
happier for the playful hares ; and Montgom- 
ery felt the prison yard at York grow bright 
with dumb friendship, as Billy the goat lay at 
his feet, as Nanny the doe ate from his hand, 
and when that mysterious little dog was frisk- 
ing round him which forsook friends and fam- 
ily to come and live with the poet. Both are 
distinguished by a sincerity disdainful of all 
affectation ; by a practical earnestness which 
constrains them to write what may serve the 
great interests of their fellows—to uphold 
some lofty principle, to assail some flagrant 
abuse. “ My sole drift,” said Cowper, “is to 
be useful ; a point which, however, I know I 
should in vain aim at, unless I could be like- 
wise entertaining.” In their work of composi- 
tion we find them both accustomed to write 
their descriptions in circumstances apparently 
the least congenial with the objects described. 
Cowper sings of summer with the snow upon 
the ground. Montgomery depicts the Alps 
from a little back room looking out on a mass 
of dead brick wall. Very like true lovers! 
They sing oftenest in Nature’s praise when 
enduring the pangs of absence, and when an 
interview is granted they are dumb from ex- 
cess of rapture. These bards contradict the 
notion, classical and ancient as it is, that the 
poet must be a dweller among the scenes he 
portrays. Maternus would have been thank- 
ful for such examples wherewith to reply to 


ates. 
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Aper, when the latter objected that poets must 
of necessity turn solitaries and relinquish the 
pleasures of town : — relinquenda conversatio 
amicorum et iucunditas urbis, deserenda cz- 
tera officia, utque ipsi dicunt, in nemora et lu- 
cos, id est in solitudinem, secedendum est. (De 
Oratoribus Dial.c. ix.) It was not until he had 
reached middle life that Cowper enjoyed 


‘abundance of rural leisure, and his satire 


would have lost half its foree had all his days 
been spent among the fields. 

The genius of Cowper appears to most ad- 
vantage in his longer poems. The sustained 
efforts of Montgomery are generally inferior to 
his occasional pieces. The latter is essentially 
the lyrist. His Greenland and his Pelican Island 
contain some magnificent descriptions of natu- 
ral scenery ; but, as an artistic whole, a short 
poem entitled A Tale without a Name is supe- 
rior to either. Many of his descriptions might 
have been written (with the exception of a 
few happiest strokes here and there) bya man 
of talent; but only the inspiration of unques- 
tionable genius could have given to passion 
the touching utterance it finds in the best of his 
lyrics — could have breathed out sorrows with 
such pathos—could have brought a sudden 
beauty with such delicious swiftness into the 
heart, by the sweet turn of a single sentence — 
could have been so clear, so pointed, yet so 
warm and natural. Even where he may have 
chosen a theme apparently remote from gene- 
ral interest, Montgomery is sure to contrive 
opportunities ever and anon for bringing it 
home to the affections common to us all. And 
such parts are always the best in the piece. 
Thus the finest passage in the Pelican Island 
is that which describes the murder of the fe- 
male infant by its barbarian mother. The pa- 
thos is profound, and deepened by following 
much luxuriant description of natural beauty. 
In Greenland, again, none can read without 
admiration the poet’s picture of the ice-blink 
— of the northern lights — of the terrible dis- 
ruption of the ice continent; but he wins and 
melts our hearts by his relation of the fate of 
the last family in the deserted land. Mont- 
gomery’s verse never presents that ruggedness 
of aspect generally the result of design with 
Cowper, who had the work of a poetical re- 
former to do. Neither does he write with the 
scathing vehemence that burns along the line 
of Cowper’s satire. In the lighter graces of 
the art, and even in epigrammatic ingenuity, 
Cowper must yield, we think, to Montgomery. 
Such pieces as The Blank Leaf, The Gnat, A 
Wedding Wish, A Motto to a Poet's Portfolio,’ 
are excellent in their way. He has a series of 
epigrams on the birds, very unequal, almost 
necessarily, in their merit, but some of them 
exceedingly felicitous. This, for instance, 
must be recognized as a gem : — 
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“ Stand still a moment! 
Spare your idle words— 
I’m the perpetual mobile of birds. 
My days are running, rippling, twittering 
streams ; 
When fast asleep I’m all afloat in dreams.” 


As writers of hymns Montgomery and Cow- 
per’ are inseparably associated; we scarcely 
think of comparing them; we can dispense 
with neither. Cowper is perhaps most sought 
for private devotion, as giving words to the 
secret sorrows and longings of the soul. He 
utters his De profundis in solitary places, and 
thither the sorrowful repair. Montgomery 
oftener leads devotion, girds on his singing 
robes, and lifts his strain with many voices 
about him. His noble exultant bursts of praise 
have greatly enriched our psalmody. Many 
of his hymns are in the livelier, soaring, tro- 
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chaic measure, a welcome variety after Watts, 
who confined himself too exclusively to iam- 
bics. Watts has beauties wholly his own, but 
he has occupied only a portion of the t 
field. He is sweet and solemn, Cowper plain- 
tive, Montgomery jubilant. 

To conclude, let us reveal a secret, which 
the young aspirant will do well to remember. 
Montgomery discloses it to his friend Aston 
in this wise :— 


“TI never write for the public in a hurry (ex- 
cept in my newspaper, when I am flogged to it 
magaealy every Wednesday), because I make it 
a rule always to do my very best, whatever be 
the subject, whether in prose or in verse. When 
I address my thoughts to the public, I always 
endeavor to write as if I were writing for posteri- 
ty; and this is a precious secret, which I would 
not communicate to the profane vulgar :— it is 
the secret of learning to write well.” 





From The Morning Chronicle, 27 March. 
A BAD PEACE. 


The first of the Four Points which form the 
basis of the present negotiations for peace—that 
which relates to the protectorate of the Danubian 
provinces—has been satisfactorily settled by the 
assembled Plenipotentiaries in Vienna. These- 
cond point, which assures the free navigation of 
the Danube, has likewise been accepted by Prince 
Gortscuakorr, and the protocol which embo- 
dies that measure was duly signed, it is affirmed, 
at the Conference of yesterday. The fourth 
point will probably encounter but little serious 
opposition from the representatives of Russia. 
Perhaps a show of resistance may be displayed 
to the abrogation of the treaty of Roust-chouk- 
Kainardje, and to the inferred renuneiation by 
Russia of its pretensions to the exclusive pro- 
tectorate of the Christian population of the Ot- 
toman Empire. This difficulty would, however, 
be doubtless overcome in a conciliatory spirit by 
the representatives of the Western Powers, pro- 
vided the guarantees for the future which will be 
demanded of Russia in the discussion on the 
third point, shall have been accorded in a satis- 
factory manner. The momentous question of 
peace or war hangs, therefore, solely upon the 
acceptance or refusal by Russia of the third point, 
which relates to the diminution of Russian in- 
fluence in the Black Sea. The reply of the 
Czar will be based on the nature of the gua- 
rantee that will be exacted by the Allied Repre- 
sentatives. Should the. destruction of Sebas- 
topol be insisted upon by the Western Powers, 
the negotiations for peace will conclude with the 
unqualified refusal of Russia to accede to so humi- 
liating a condition. But should a disposition for 
contracting a peace at any price animate the 
Cabinets of Paris and London, and prevail over 





the dictates of sound reason and prudence, that 
onerous stipulation will not be persisted in, and 
a peace will doubtless be concluded, purchased, 
it is true, at the expense both of reputation and 
prestige on the part of Great Britain and 
France. 

The British nation would recoil, notwithstand- 
ing its pacific instincts, at a peace which would 
possess no lasting elements, and would merely 
defer, to some other day, the final struggle be- 
tween the North and the West. For our own 
part, we should be guilty alike of weakness and 
treason were we to countenance the suicidal act 
of concluding a peace with Russia which would 
not have for definite object the total dismantle- 
ment of Sebastopol. We are not animated with 
any insane admiration of war and its horrors, 
when we thus denounce an unsatisfactory peace; 
on the contrary, none will hail with greater joy 
than ourselves the day when the nations of Eu- 
rope shall be once more united in the silken bonds 
of concord. But we are impressed with the se- 
rious conviction that the conclusion of a peace 
not guaranteed by the destruction of Sebastopol 
would be a calamitous event, not alone to this 
country, but to Europe. This is not a personal 
nor a political, question, but one essentially na- 
tional, and, therefore, we would dispassionately 
reason on the disastrous effects which would en- 
sue were the present war to terminate without 
witnessing the fall of Sebastopol by the force of 
arms or ws gp 

The first step that must naturally follow the 
re-establishment of peace on the conditions that 
we now denounce, would be the evacuation 
of the Crimea by the allies, and the embarcation 
of the hundred thousand soldiers now inspired 
with perfect confidence in a speedy triumph 
of their arms. We will not linger on the 
ungrateful thoughts encouraged by the subject, 
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with respect to the treasure wasted, the glorious 
lives freely sacrificed in vain,and the sentiment of 
outraged honor that would be naturally expe- 
rienced by the allied troops, thus suddenly 
awakened from their dreams of glory and ven- 
geance. But what we would fain point out is 
the immense prestige that would necessarily ac- 
crue to Russia at the expense of the Western 
Powers. Disguise the fact as we may, will it 
not be said, that the two greatest Powers of the 
earth utterly failed to coerce the arms of Russia, 
and that, after a furious contest in which the al- 
lied armies and fleets took part in vain, not an 
inch of ground was lost by the Czar, whilst the 
chivalry of Great Britain and France returned 
crest-fallen to their homes? How prodigious 
would be the moral effect of this triumph of the 
Czar, not alone on the barbarian tribes of Asia- 
tics, but on the very Continent of Europe, and, 
above all, on the fanatical and ignorant popu- 
lation of the Russian Empire! In the minds of 
the latter, this speedy and unexpected termin- 
ation of the contest would be ascribed to causes 
not mundane, and the germs of future wars will 
have been sown to be reaped in bitterness by 
posterity, if not by our own generation. The 
power of the Czar will be rightly deemed unas- 
sailable, and the era predicted by NapoLeon 
will have arrived, for Europe will have become 
Cossack. The Northern Powers will submit 
voluntarily to the vassalage of Russia; for are 
not the strongholds of the Baltic admitted to be 
impregnable? The Ottoman Empire will bow 


its weary head in submission to its all-powerful 
neighbor; for is not Sebastopol, that standing 


menace to Constantinople, declared to be invul- 
nerable ? 

On the day when the Allied Armies shall quit 
the blood-stained soil of the Crimea, the domin- 
ion of Russia over the East will have com- 
. menced, Will the Persian, the Turk, or the 
petty Princes of Central Asia dare to beard the 
monarch who resisted the united efforts of Great 
Britain and France, for the transient victories of 
the Alma and Inkermann will be overlooked in 
the terrible failure of the object of their en- 
deavors? The possession of the Crimea will be 
thenceforward guaranteed to Russia; for posi- 
tions now strong will be rendered totally impreg- 
nable. Sebastopol will be strengthened beyond 
measure; the points of landing will be made 
unapproachable, the whole coast be fortified, and, 
in a word, the Crimea will be transformed into a 
vast entrenchment, bidding defiance to the efforts 
of the world. The shipwrights of Nicolaif will 
speedily replace the fleet ignominiously sunk 
at the entrance of Sebastopol, and the wily Rus- 
sian will contrive to evade the clause which will 
limit the strength of his naval forces in the 
Euxine. 

In the event of Sebastopol being allowed to 
exist by the Allies, the latter, it is said, will 
reserve to themselves the right of erecting strong- 
holds on the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea. 
This will affect by no means the power of the 
Czar, and might prove a constant source of 
weakness to the Porte, and perhaps of discord 
to the Allies. No spot on the Euxine offers cor- 
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responding advantages to those possessed by Se- 
bastopol. Sinope possesses, it is true, a small 
harbor, but treasures would fail to endow it with 
the strength commanded by. the Russian port. 
Trebizond, Batoum, or Samsoun, are mere 
roadsteads, and are, besides, too far distant from 
Constantinople. True, the latter capital might 
be fortified, and the entrance of the Bosphorus 
considerably strengthened and garrisoned by the 
Allies ; but then the sovereignty of the Suttan 
would cease to exist, and the condition of Eu- 
rope would not be that of peace and concord, 
but an armed neutrality. In whatever light we 
examine the question, we see nought but humilia- 
tion to England, and the certain triumph of 
Russia. The British and French Governments 
will not be blind to the danger which is palpable 
to the understanding of their subjects. A peace 
that will preserve to Russia the possession of the 
Crimea and Sebastopol cannot but be imprudent 
and dishonorable. The blessings of peace are 
great, but they may be purchased at too large a 
sacrifice. The total destruction of Sebastopol 
can alone guarantee to Europe a continued and 
satisfactory peace, and, with the assistance of 
Providence, that inevitable result will crown the 
efforts of the Allies. It were better for Great 
Britain to redouble, if necessary, her exertions, 
and to renew, without hesitation, the immense 
sacrifices she has already sustained. The cause 
of civilization, and, perchance, the grandeur of 
the British Empire are at stake; and therefore 
we protest against a peace which would affect 
the national dignity, without affording restraint 
to the ambitious projects of Russia. 





OrrentaL Custom or “ Droprinc THE 
HanpkercuieEr.’—The signification of the Ori- 
ental custom of dropping handkerchiefs before 
females is well known. Under the reign of 
Napoleon I. the Turkish ambassador, on visit- 
ing Versailles, threw his handkerchief before a 
lady whom he met walking in the garden, and 
was astonished that she did not take it up. 

In the Turkish war of 1812, the Pacha of 
Rustchuk, being taken prisoner by the Russians, 
and then escorted by a Captain Markow to St. 
Petersburg, stopped on his way at Zitomer. Gen- 
eral Komburly, the then Governor of Podolia, 
invited the Pacha to an evening party, at his 
own residence. Here the prisoner happened to 
be fascinated by the charms of a young lady, 
then only fourteen years old, and after the Ori- 
ental fashion, dropped his handkerchief on her 
while she was sitting on the sofa. The young 
lady felt confused, and took it up—whereupon 
the Pacha immediately left the company, and 
returned to his quarters, there to await her arri- 
val; but not seeing her come, and suspecting 
treachery on the part of Captain Markow, he 
grasped his kindjal, and furiously menaced him. 
Representations were made to the old Turk, 
that such a custom did not exist in that coun- 
try ; but the Pacha would not be persuaded, and 
was so incensed against Captain Markow, that 
it was deemed advisable to appoint another officer 
to escort the prisoner to St. Petersburg. 

The Moslem and Christian, etc. 





